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CORRELATIONS OF MENTAL ABILITIES* 


J. THE PROBLEM AND [ts IMPORTANCE 


What constitutes general intelligence? How can we measure 
its amount? These are questions of immense practical impor- 
tance as well as of theoretical interest. Men in every line of 
activity are called upon every day to pass judgment upon the 
mental capacity of individuals and of groups. In many cases 
a choice must be made between a number of applicants of vary- 
ing degrees of capacity and fitness. Other things being fairly 
equal, the matter of prime importance for the judge to discern 
is the general mental ability of each of the persons in ques- 
tion. This judgment must be made in one of three ways: (1) 
by the examinations the candidate has passed and the certificates 
he has gained as a result of definite study; (2) by the opinions 
or recommendations concerning the candidate, given by those 
who know him and his work; (3) by the general impression 
gained from the way the candidate conducts himself during the 
course of the interview. We shall not dwell upon the inade- 
quacy of these tests as a means of determining the general in- 
telligence of an individual. The first, at best, gives a measure 
of the candidate’s attainments along the lines tested, and only 
indirectly and secondarily gives an indication of his ability. The 
second and third are subject to all the inaccuracies of unscien- 
tific and ill-grounded personal opinion. Much as we need to 
get the right people into the right places, comparatively little 
has been done to replace these empirical methods by scientific 
ones. : 

*The problem of this research was suggested and outlined by Professor 
E. L. Thorndike, and indebtedness is cheerfully acknowledged to him for 
a teacher’s guidance and help in every difficulty. The work as carried out 
has been somewhat less comprehensive than that originally suggested. 

Grateful acknowledgment is also due the seventeen professors and stu- 
dents of Teachers College who acted as members of the “ Good” group 
of subjects, to Miss Rusk for assistance in scoring a number of the 


_ records, and to Dr. Whitley. E 
For the conclusions stated, the writer alone is responsible. 
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The same holds true with regard to school determinations of 
ability. Certificates, degrees, and the like, of all grades of im- 
portance are given on the basis of demonstrably inadequate 
measures of mental capacity or amount of training, and later 
offered as valid measures of either or both. Students of educa- 
tion have felt the inadequacy of the old time methods to 
diagnose and measure with any degree of accuracy the real abili- 
ties of the pupil, and students of psychology have, beginning 
with Galton, been devising tests of mental capacities both special 
and general. This work has been summarized in Whipple’s 
“Manual of Mental and Physical Tests” (10), from which 
may be gained a just notion of the range of experimentation, the 
mistakes and improvements, and the present hopeful status of 
intellectual diagnosis by objective tests. The early workers 
along the line of devising mental tests for the measurement and 
diagnosis of general intelligence now see their labors justified 
by practical results. The period of discouragement and tem- 
porary defeat in the use of this method has been passed, and 
the time has come when workers in this field can go ahead with 
confidence that in due time results of much practical importance 
will be secured through painstaking and intelligent investigation. 
Once a series of mental tests can be perfected that will en- 
able us to determine the nature and amount of a person’s mental 
capacity with a fair degree of accuracy, a corner stone will have 
been laid toward the foundation of a science of education. As 
yet we are not in a position to do justice either to the exception- 
ally bright or the exceptionally dull pupils, to say nothing of 
pupils of smaller degrees of variation from the average. We 
have as yet perfected no scientific method of picking out excep- 
tional children, and until we have adequate means of doing this, 
we cannot expect to have their respective needs properly pro- 
vided for. 

But can we hope to find the means of classifying pupils in 
this way, according to the degree of their intelligence? The an- 
swer to this question is to be found in the results that have al- 
ready been achieved by the use of even such imperfect tests as 
the Binet-Simon Tests of Intelligence. Already they are being 
successfully used and widely adopted in schools for the feeble- 
minded, to determine the mentality of the subject and the conse- 
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quent treatment. They have been adopted in New Jersey as 
a means of diagnosis for retarded children. They have been 
used in courtroom procedure in New York City. for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the mental status of a youthful criminal, 
with a view to determining to what extent he should be held 
accountable for his conduct, and the sort of education he should 
subsequently receive. And this is only a crude beginning. In 
America alone the work of perfecting and extending such tests 
is being energetically pushed forward by Goddard in New | 
Jersey, Wallin in the University of Pittsburgh, Huey in Johns 
Hopkins University, Terman in California, and others. Similar | 
tests are being used elsewhere, such as the Sante De Sanctis 
tests in Italy. The more attention is given to studying the tests 
themselves, and developing new tests of greater convenience, re- 
liability and significance, the greater will be the practical educa- 
tional results. 

This monograph is a contribution to knowledge of individual 
differences, especially in that complex of qualities which we call 
“general intelligence,’ and of the means of measuring them. Its 
special purpose is to determine the stgmficance of certain tests 
by showing what relations they have to one another and to gen- 
eral intelligence in its common meaning. On the other hand, 
variations in general intelligence, as imputed to this, that and 
the other individual by the world’s judgment, will themselves be 
better understood by the discovery of their relations to achieve- 
ment in these tests. 


Il. GENERAL METHOD OF THE INVESTIGATION 


tT. Abilities tested 


The general method of the investigation was to select tests 
of a variety of mental abilities, which may be grouped roughly 
under six headings, namely, sense-discrimination, motor-control, 
efficiency in perception, efficiency in association, memory, and 
what, for lack of a better term, I shall call abstraction or selec- 
tive thinking. Of course, all of these abilities may involve com- 
mon elements to a greater or less extent. On the other hand, 
each test is a test of a specific thing. For instance, the tests of 
perception are tests of a specific and limited kind of perception, 
under particular and limited conditions—to mark the A’s or 
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the B’s on a blank like that on page 112, and to mark the hexa- 
gons and halfcircles on a blank like that on page 113. If the 
test turns out to be a reliable one, that is, if two trials of the 
same test correlate highly with each other in a group of persons, 
it is evident that something definite in the way of ability has 
been tested. Whether or not the ability tested is accurately 
named, is a matter of secondary consideration at the outset. For 
instance, if we give two trials of the “A test’ (marking as rap- 
idly as possible all the A’s on a printed page), to each member 
of a group of a hundred persons, and find that the order of ex- 
cellence in the first trial is closely the same as it is in the second 
trialor in other words, that the two trials correlate very 
highly with each other—it is evident that the records secured 
are measures of some definite ability, even though we may not 
be sure that that ability is accurately named efficiency of per- 
ception.* 

Again if two trials with the Easy Opposites test should prove 
similarly to test some one and the same thing, and if there 
should turn out to be a positive correlation of 50 per cent or more 
bttween the A test and the Easy Opposites test, it is evident that 
we have measured a mental relationship between different abili- 
ties, even though we may not yet be able to say with scientific 
accuracy that one is a test of perception and the other a test 
of association. However, the accurate naming of general abili- 
ties should be aided by the gaining of measures of relationship 
between different mental tests. For instance, if the A test and 
the Geometrical Forms test (marking all the geometrical forms 
of a certain kind on a page of printed geometrical forms), cor- 
relate almost as highly with each other as two records of the 
A test correlate with one another, it is evident that the two 
tests—A test and Geometrical Forms test—measure very much 

* The experimental work was done in 1907, but for various reasons pub- 
lication has been delayed. Since the writer undertook the investigation 
important studies of a similar sort have been made—notably those of 
Thorndike (’09), Burt (’09), Bonser (’10), Whipple (10), Whitley (11), 
and Woodworth and Wells (712). If these studies had been available then, 
the writer could have altered and much improved the tests which he used. 
But at that time the work on the significance of tests was practically only 
that summarized by Thorndike (’03), and Spearman (’04), all done before 
the discovery of ‘attenuation’ by the variability of the result of a few 


trials from that true for an individual on the whole; and two studies by 
Spearman (’o4) and by Krueger and Spearman (’06). 
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the same ability, and that they are properly classed under the 
same general heading, in this case perception. 


2. Tests 


The tests used, fifteen in all, are described in detail in the ap- 
pendix on pages 112 to 122. They included two of perception— 
marking A’s and marking geometrical forms; three of memory 
—memory of unrelated words (auditory), memory of passages 
(auditory), and recognition of twenty-five forms studied, 
amongst fifty shown later; four of association—addition, easy 
opposites, associating words with hieroglyphic forms in pairs, 
aucmaddine; letters to make bay capes). )) ih be), ces etc: sinto 
words (referred to as the ba or Completing Words test) ; three 
of selective thinking—the hard opposites, the Ebbinghaus or muti- 
lated text, and the absurdities test; two of sense discrimination 
—drawing lines each equal to a given length, and estimating the 
comparative lengths of pairs of lines; and one of motor control 
—the scroll test. Most of these tests had been used at Columbia 
University. 


3. Subjects 


As to the persons selected as subjects to be tested, the general 
plan was to take two groups of adults, representing as far as 
possible the two extremes of ‘general intelligence’ as judged 
by the world. The group representing the high grade of intel- 
lectual efficiency—hereafter called the Good group—was made 
up of seventeen professors and advanced students of Columbia 
University. That the persons making up this Good group repre- 
sent a high degree of mental ability and efficiency is evidenced 
by the number who have since attained high positions in the 
teaching profession. At least five of the thirteen who were then 
graduate students have since secured university positions, and 
others are holding’ positions almost, if not equally, responsible. 

It is safe to say that if an omniscient judge should rank the 
half million teachers of the country in order for ‘ general intelli- 
gence,’ at least three of the seventeen would be put in the high- 
est hundredth of them, and at least ten, very likely all, of the 
seventeen, in the highest tenth of them. It is also the case that 
the seventeen, would rank far above the average man in the 
management of affairs. 
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Those in the group representing the low grade of efficiency 
were twenty in all, selected from men in New York City who 
had never held any position demanding a high grade of intelli- 

ence. All were of mature age and fairly comparable in that 
respect with the members of the Good group. In order that 
none should be at a decided disadvantage in the language tests, 
none were selected who did not speak English as their mother 
tongue. Two of them were persons earning comfortable livings 
for their families, but men recognized by their associates as 
being dull. Eleven others were staying at the Salvation Army 
Industrial Home at the nominal salary of $1 per week in addi- 
tion to board and room, until work could be secured. One of 
these held a somewhat responsible position at the time, acting 
as assistant superintendent of the Home. He stood high in the 
most significant tests. The subject who did poorest of all was a 
man twenty-four years of age who had been at the Home for 
four years, and was quite content to remain there indefinitely 
on the permanent wage of $1 a week besides board and lodging. 
The remaining seven were found in a mission on the Bowery 
where they were being helped somewhat until they could find 
employment. Altogether there were thirty-seven subjects, seven- 
teen in the Good group, and twenty in the Poor group. 

From the way in which those in the Poor group were selected, 
it is clear that they represent persons of a low grade of intel- 
lectual efficiency. They are, with the two exceptions noted 
above, persons who for some reason were out of employment. 
In some cases, no doubt, the lack of employment may have been 
partly due to habits of intemperance, but this defect would in 
most instances be insufficient to cause discharge if the man were 
otherwise above the average in efficiency. Nor would such cases 
be common in these religious establishments. In my opinion 
these twenty men were as temperate in respect to alcohol as the 
average New York male. . 

Most of the Poor subjects had worked at several different 
occupations. The facts, as far as obtained, were as follows: 
Brakeman, clerk, timekeeper; soldier, cook; teamster; wood 
worker, help on boats, hostler; machinist; worker in silk fac- 
tory, insurance broker, janitor; clerk, office help; shoe-laster ; 
painter; clerk, teamster; help in customs house, night watch- 
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.man, checker on ship; hand in shoe factory; blacksmith, crock- 
ery business; salesman, collector of accounts; cook, mechanic; 
seaman, general help, cook, farm laborer; foreman of milk busi- 
ness; wagon painter; farmer’s help, employee in knitting fac- 
tory; printer’s help, driver of express wagon. : 

The three who seemed the slowest and dullest of all, were 
the two who had regular employment but had been mentioned 
to the writer as being considered dull by their associates—the 
foreman of the milk business and the wagon painter—and the 
young man of twenty-four who was quite content to stay indefi- 
nitely at the Salvation Army Industrial Home. 


4. Method of giving the tests 


The tests were all given individually in the same order and 
as nearly as possible in the same way. To avoid fatigue, they 
were given at two sittings, except in about three cases with per- 
sons of the Good group, where they were completed in compara- 
tively short time and with no visible signs of fatigue. The time 
taken to complete the tests varied from about three to five or 
six hours. Those doing them most quickly secured on the whole 
’ by far the best records for accuracy as well. 

The zeal with which the subjects undertook the tests is beyond 
question a matter to be carefully considered. This seemed to 
the writer as satisfactory as could reasonably be expected. In 
the case of the Good group all were eager to do their best be- 
cause of interest in the tests and their results for science. In 
the case of the Poor group, with the exception of two or three, 
the same was true, although perhaps to a somewhat smaller 
extent. At first a little difficulty was experienced in getting per- 
sons of this class to take the tests. Those at The Salvation 
Army Industrial Home were in some cases at first a little diffi- 
dent about it. They seemed to fear that their mentality might 
be subjected to a rather minute diagnosis. However, as soon 
as it became known at the Home that all of those selected were 
to be paid a certain amount “to complete the course,” and that 
there was nothing very extraordinary about the tests, they were 
willing to do their best to give satisfaction, and also were eager 
to make good records. Only two of the whole thirty-seven 
(Good and Poor) seemed to find the tests irksome before the 
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finish, viz., number thirty-five who complained that his eyesight 
handicapped him, and number thirty-seven who showed little 
evidence of interest in any of the tests. This was probably due 
to the fact that he had little interest in anything at all intel- 
lectual. There is no doubt that number thirty-five was handi- 
capped in most of the tests, and especially in those of perception, 
by poor eyesight; and possibly physical fatigue influenced his 
results, as he had worked all day at his trade of wagon-painting. 
A number of those on the Bowery seemed to do their best because 
of an idea that the discovery of unexpected talent might lead to 
the offer of a good position. 


III. Tur ADMINISTRATION OF THE TESTS IN DETAIL 


1. Order 


A copy of each test used is given in the appendix on pages 
112 to 122. The name used hereafter in speaking of the test 
is also given there, as well as brief general directions to the sub- 
ject about to take the test. The reader is therefore advised 
to turn to the appendix at this point for this information. The 
order in which the tests were given is the order in which they 
follow each other in the appendix. Some of the easier tests, 
such as those of perception, were given first so that the Poor 
subjects might not become discouraged at the outset: 


2. Instructions 


As far as possible, the instructions for any particular test 
were the same for all subjects. But on account of the wide 
differences between some members of the Poor group and the 
members of the Good group, it was necessary to give more de- 
tailed instructions to the Poor subjects, to insure that they 
understood beforehand exactly what they were required to do. 

In giving the A test, the subject was allowed to glance at 
the page of printed capitals, and was then told to take up the 
paper as soon as the signal was given, and mark all the A’s 
as quickly as possible with a pencil, in any manner most con- 
venient to himself. The time was taken with a stop watch. The 
second trial consisted in giving him a new copy of the test with 
instructions to mark all the B’s as rapidly as possible. In the 
second test—Geometrical Forms—the instructions were similar, 
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except that special pains were taken to make sure that the sub- 
ject understood clearly what sort of geometrical form was to 
be marked. To insure this, he was allowed to glance for a mo- 
ment at the printed slip, and then told to mark only the hexagon 
with the point up. This was further illustrated by drawing the 
hexagon to be marked on a separate piece of paper. In the 
second trial it was similarly made clear that the figure to be 
marked was the half-circle with the flat side up, and not the 
half-circle in any other position. In taking the Scroll test of 
motor-control, the same fountain pen was used by. all of the 
subjects. The directions given for the first trial were: “ Trace 
the white part of the spiral as rapidly as possible without touch- 
ing the black part.’’ As the time taken for the first trial varied 
- to a considerable extent, on the second trial the subject was re- 
quested to go either faster or slower than before so as to make 
the time occupied in the second trial about three minutes. 

In the Easy Opposites test, the subject was required to give the 
opposite of the printed word orally, instead of by writing it, 
so that the test would be a measure of quickness of association 
rather than a measure of quickness of writing. The instructions 
were: “As quickly as possible give orally a word that means 
the exact opposite of the word in the list. Thus if you see the 
word small, say large, and so on down the list.” 

In the Recognizing Forms test, the subject was allowed to 
glance for a moment at the two sheets. It was then explained 
that he would be given one minute in which to study the small 
sheet, and that at the end of that time, he would be asked to 
mark on the large sheet only those forms that were exactly the 
same as the ones he had seen on the small sheet. In both cases 
subjects were given all the time they desired to mark the forms 
on the large sheet. 

In giving the Memory of Words test, it was explained that 
a list of simple words would be read aloud once, and that as 
soon as the last word was heard, the subject was to write down 
in any order as many of the words as he could remember. 

In the Pairs test—connecting a word with a hieroglyphic form 
—the subject was allowed to glance at a sheet containing the 
forms only, and another sheet with the forms and words in 
pairs. He was then told that he would be given one minute in 
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which to study the second sheet, so that when the forms only 
were given he could write down for each, the corresponding 
word. In the last two of the four trials given, one and a half 
minutes were allowed in which to study. 

In the Memory of Passages test, care was taken always to 
read at a uniform rate and as distinctly as possible. Two or 
three of the Poor group complained that they could not spell 
well enough to write down the substance of the passage heard. 
In such cases the experimenter took down the substance as the 
subject gave it orally. 

In giving test [X—Drawing Lengths—the subject was allowed 
to draw each line on the page of a ruled exercise book, but 
each of the lines he drew was covered up before drawing the 
next line, to insure that each drawing was an estimate of the 
original length and not a copy of the first line drawn. 

In giving test X—Estimating Lengths—two horizontal lines 
of nearly equal length were drawn side by side on a piece of 
cardboard. They were heavy lines drawn with a drawing pen 
and India ink, so that they could be clearly seen and easily com- 
pared. There were four sets of cards, with eight exactly alike 
in each set. In the first set the difference in length in the two 
lines was 8 mm., one 100 mm. and the other 108 mm. In the 
second set the lines were 100 and 106 mm. respectively; in the 
third set 100 and 104 mm., and in the fourth set 100 and 102 
mm. In giving the test each cardboard was shown in turn to 
the subject, and he was asked simply, “ Which is the longer of 
the two lines?”? The whole test was then repeated, so that in 
all there were 16 estimates of each of the four lengths of this 
test. The subject was allowed all the time he wished to decide 
in every case, but little seemed to be gained by much hesitation 
in deciding. 

In test XI, Addition, the subject was allowed to glance at 
the addition examples, and was instructed to turn over the paper 
and start adding as soon as the signal was given, to add as 
quickly and accurately as possible, putting down the results as 
he proceeded. 

In test XII, Hard Opposites, the instructions were the same 
as in the Easy Opposites test, except that the subject was told 
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to write down the opposite of the printed word, instead of giving 
it orally. Unless the word was utterly unknown to him, he was 
to take pains to write down the most accurate opposite he could. — 

In test XIII, Completing Words, or “ba test,” besides the 
general directions indicated in the appendix, the subject was 
shown by an example what was to be done. 

To insure clear understanding of what was to be done in 
the Mutilated Text or Ebbinghaus test, a special sample was 
shown, and the blank spaces were filled in for him with ap- 
propriate words. 

In giving the last test, Absurdities, the instructions were, 
“ Mark each sentence that contains an absurdity or impossibility. 
For instance, if a sentence stated or implied that lead was float- 
ing on water, mark such a sentence as absurd or impossible. Do 
not mark the sentences that contain no absurdity or impossi- 
bility.” 


3. Individual differences in ability to interpret instructions 


Before giving the tests to any of the thirty-seven subjects 
whose records were secured, the experimenter took the precau- 
tion to practice himself in giving the tests to other persons, both 
for the purpose of acquiring the necessary skill in giving the 
tests in a uniform manner, and in order to determine the specific 
instructions necessary to be given to the subjects. Every 
reasonable precaution was taken to see that the instructions were 
understood before the test was begun, but in spite of this fact 
several of the poor subjects failed to follow instructions ex- 
actly. In some instances this seemed due to the fact that, though 
the instructions were understood when given, a part of them 
were forgotten as the work proceeded. In marking geometrical 
forms—test II—several of the Poor group started in by mark- 
ing only the hexagons with the point up, but before they got 
half way down.the page were marking all hexagons—with flat 
side up as well as with the point up. As the test was intended 
to be one of quickness in picking out forms and not one in 
ability to understand and remember instructions, they were not 
severely penalized for this.1 In three or four other cases it 
seemed fairly evident that the instructions were not perfectly 


*See later account of methods of scoring. 
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grasped before beginning the first trial, even though both sub- 
ject and experimenter thought that they were. For instance 
three of the dullest of the Poor group in doing test XIV, Ebbing- 
haus mutilated text, put several words in a single blank space 
where the sense seemed to them to require it, although they 
were distinctly told beforehand to put only one. Thus incident- 
ally the tests gave the experimenter an opportunity to form an 
estimate of each subject’s ability to comprehend instructions. 
No attempt has been made to correlate this accurately with 
abilities as indicated by the tests themselves, but from memory 
of individual cases the writer is very confident that in general 
those who were dullest in comprehending and remembering in- 
structions were also poorest in the tests which later results 
proved to be most closely correlated with intelligence. In two 
cases a zero record—in test VII, Learning Pairs,—in the first 
of the four trials resulted from the fact that the subject took it 
for granted that the figures would be arranged in the same 
order on both the study slip and the test slip. He thus at- 
tempted to learn only the words in their correct order, instead 
of connecting the form with the corresponding word. How- 
ever, irregularities of this kind were of such slight consequence 
as not to interfere to any appreciable extent with the general 
results. 


IV. ScorineG oF RESULTS 


1. General principles 


Any method of scoring the results of tests such as these must 
be more or less arbitrary. The method of scoring finally adopted 
was that which seemed fairest on the ground of common sense, 
and that which seemed to vary as little as possible from the re- 
sults secured by other reasonable methods of scoring. The 
original results which would take some scores of pages to 
print are all on file at Teachers College, so that any one who 
cares to do so can compare the final scores adopted here with 
those obtained by any other method of scoring that seems to 
him advisable, or test any of the writer’s conclusions by com- 
puting the results by the different scoring. 


Scoring of Results he) 


2. Method of scoring for each test, and reliability of the score 
given 

The final score in the A test was got by taking the time in 
seconds required to complete the test, plus five seconds for each 
letter omitted. Thus the lowest score represents the greatest 
efficiency. As the average time for marking each of the fifty 
A’s was not much under three seconds, it seemed fair to penalize 
each omission by something more than three seconds. On the 
other hand, if much more than five seconds were added for each 
omission, it would emphasize care and accuracy rather than 
quickness of perception. Moreover, it made little difference 
whether three, four, or five seconds were added for each omis- 
sion, judging by the average displacement of rank of the dif- 
ferent subjects. The average displacement in rank for each sub- 
ject owing to the difference in scores when four seconds are 
added for each omission, and when five are added, is only a 
trifle over one. The average displacement in case of adding 
three seconds for each omission and in adding five seconds for 
each omission is only two. Although this test is satisfactory in 
reliability, the average displacement in rank between the first 
trial (marking <A’s) and the second trial (marking B’s) is 
slightly more than five. Thus the method of scoring adopted 
seems quite satisfactory. There were no errors of any kind in 
this test except omissions. 

For similar reasons the method of scoring the Geometrical 
Forms test was to take the number of seconds and add three 
for each omission in the first test, and six for each omission in 
the second. There were more than twice as many hexagons 
to be marked as half-circles. Hence it took about twice as long 
on the average to find and mark each half-circle as to find and 
mark each hexagon. Nothing was taken off for forms wrongly 
marked, since they were already penalized somewhat in that it 
took some time to mark the wrong form, and since if much were 
deducted for this, it would amount to making the test one of 
ability to understand instructions rather than one in quickness in 
picking out forms. 

The score in the Scroll test was got by taking the time in 
seconds and adding ten seconds for each touch of the black 
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lines. Ten was selected as the number to be added for each 
touch, mainly because it equalized the scores of each subject 
in the two trials better than any other number. For instance, 
if five seconds instead of ten were added for each touch, the 
score in the second trial would be better than the score in the 
first trial in twelve cases, and poorer in twenty-five. If ten 
seconds were added for each touch, the score in the second 
trial would be better in eighteen cases, and poorer in nineteen 
than the first. If nine seconds were added, the second trial 
would be poorer in seventeen cases and better in twenty than the 
first. | 

How much, if anything, should be allowed for improvement, 
it is very difficult to say, as it was not possible to keep either 
the time or the number of touches uniform in the two trials. 
Neither is it very helpful to estimate the average number of 
seconds that is equivalent to avoidance of one touch, as the 
variation is so very wide. In fact it seems difficult to find any 
system of scoring this test as given, that is altogether justifiable. 
On the whole it seems best to assume that the two trials are 
tests of the same thing, and that therefore that method of scor- 
ing is fairest which on the whole makes a given subject’s first 
score and his second score as nearly equal as possible. Adding 
ten seconds to the time for each touch does this. 

For scoring the Easy Opposites test, the experimenter had 
kept track of the number of words that were correctly given, 
the number incorrectly given or omitted, and the number that 
could be considered half right. The score taken was the time 
in seconds, plus two seconds for a word half wrong, and four 
seconds for a word wrong or omitted. Notes were made at the 
time the test was given, of how much time a subject took to 
think up a satisfactory opposite for the one or two words that 
caused most hesitation or difficulty. This formed the basis for 
estimating how much on the average it was most just to add 
to the subject’s time in seconds as a penalty for errors or omis- 
sions. 

In scoring test V, Recognizing Forms, one mark was allowed 
for each form correctly marked, and one was taken off for 
each form incorrectly marked. On this basis, if the subject 
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were merely guessing, his score would on the average approxi- 
mate zero. 

In test VI, Memory of Words, the score given was simply 
the number of words correct. Nothing was taken off in case a 
wrong word was written down. This, later study has shown to 
be unwise, but there were only a few such wrong words inserted 
and, as the labor of recalculating correlations and group dif- 
ferences would be very great, the scores have been left as origin- 
ally made. 

In test VII, Learning Pairs, the score given was simply the 
number of words right, except that there were a few instances 
where credit was given for a word half right, where the word 
was connected with the proper form but was not itself exactly 
correct. | 

In scoring test VIII; Memory of Passages, the experimenter 
evaluated all of the records on a scale of from one to twenty- 
five. A month later he rated them independently a second time. 
An assistant in psychology also rated them independently. It 
was found that the three evaluations differed very little from 
each other. The average displacement in the rank of each sub- 
ject, according to whether he was ranked on the scoring of the 
assistant or on that of the experimenter’s first scoring, was only 
about 2. The average change in rank between the experi- 
menter’s first and second scorings was 2.3. As compared with 
this the average displacement of each subject in rank, between 
his score in the first two tests and his score in the last two, was 3. 

The score adopted in test IX, Drawing Lines, was the sum of 
the deviations plus and minus from the standard length. The 
constant error was separated out for study, but seemed to be 
of little significance, and so the deviation from the standard set 
was used. Out of the seventeen Good subjects only eight had 
a clearly positive error, and only four a clearly negative one. 

In test X, Estimating Lengths, each individual’s number of 
correct judgments of each difference was recorded, and the indi- 
viduals ranked in order of merit accordingly. | 

In scoring test XI, Adding, the time in seconds was taken 
and ten seconds added for each error. It was considered that 
the penalty should be estimated by the time that would probably 
be required to correct the error. This, in general, would be at 
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least somewhat more than was required to do that part of the 
sum. On this basis at least five seconds should be added for 
each error and probably more, as the median time for doing a 
whole question, with a possibility of two errors, was about ten 
seconds. Whether six seconds or ten seconds is added for each 
error, makes very little difference; the average displacement in 
rank caused by this difference in scoring being only slightly over 
1. The difference in rank between a subject’s score in his first 
trial and his second is on the average, 3.8. On the whole it 
seemed that ten seconds was a fair penalty for each error. 

In test XI, Hard Opposites, all of the words given as op- 
posites were collected and evaluated on a scale of from I to 4 
by three different persons, viz., two assistants in psychology and 
the experimenter. The three evaluations differed very little 
from each other, the average displacement in rank caused by 
using one rating rather than another being only slightly over 1. 

The final score given to each subject was got by averaging the 
marks of the three different scorers, and then adding a certain 
number of seconds to the time score, as a penalty for each word 
wholly wrong or omitted, and a proportionate amount for a 
word partly wrong. On the basis of the time actually spent by 
a number of subjects to think up suitable opposites for the most 
difficult words rather than omit them, 36 seconds seemed to be 
about the right penalty for the total omission of a word. 

Other methods were tried, but none was found which on the 
whole seemed to equate the two factors of equality and speed so 
fairly, especially with reference to those who did best and 
poorest. For instance, an attempt was made to equate the time 
element and the quality element by combining the quality score 
with a reciprocal of the time score. This suggests itself on the 
general principle that if A does twice as much work as B ina 
given time, he deserves a score twice as high; if A and B do 
the same quality of work, and A takes twice as long as B, he 
is worth only half as much. The variations in the time, how- 
ever, were so great that such a method could not be fairly ap- 
plied without the use of complex mathematical calculations. 
Moreover it would assume that all of the words are equally diffi- 
cult, which of course is not the case. 

For somewhat similar reasons it was difficult to find a per- 
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fectly satisfactory method of scoring in test XIII, Completing 
Words, as in several cases there were a number of omissions 
whereas in other cases subjects had spent times varying greatly 
in amount in attempting to avoid omissions. On account of the 
large number of omissions, the second trial was thrown out al- 
together. For a similar reason the records of eight subjects 
were thrown out in trial one. The score given was the time in 
seconds plus 10 seconds for each error or omission. As far as 
could be judged, 10 seconds seemed to be the time that probably 
would have been required to complete the word. 

In reducing the results of test XIV, Ebbinghaus Mutilated 
Text, to a numerical score, they were first marked by the ex- 
perimenter as to excellence in filling out the blanks so as to 
make sense, regardless of the time taken. They were then 
marked in a similar way by an assistant in psychology, and 
then marked independently a second time by the experimenter. 
These three ratings, which did not differ materially from one 
another, were averaged so as to get the final rating for quality, 
1.e., ability to do the test without regard to the time taken. The 
average displacement in rank of each subject according to the 
different scorings was between 1 and 2. As it seemed just to 
count the time taken to do the test about equally with the 
quality of the work, the final score adopted was a combination 
of the time score and the quality score, weighting quality a little 
higher than time. In doing this the time factor taken was the 
reciprocal of one-fifth of the time in seconds. This method is 
not open to the same objections here as in the Hard Opposite 
test, and succeeds fairly well in equating speed and quality. 
However, the method may seem unnecessarily complicated, and 
could not very well be used except under special and limited 
conditions. It would have been less trouble, and about equally 
fair, to have held to the general method used in tests previously 
mentioned, namely, to take as the final score the time in seconds 
plus a certain penalty in seconds for each mark lost in the score 
for quality. 

In giving the Absurdities test it was assumed that the record 
could be scored simply by allowing 1 mark for each absurdity 
correctly marked, and taking off a mark for each one wrongly 
marked. This would give a score for quality, with which the 
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time element could be combined to give a final score. It turned 
out, however, that the test as given was open to decided objec- 
tions, on account of containing a number of imperfections. Im- 
provements in the test will be discussed in another connection. 
As far as giving definite scorings was concerned, the test was 
finally thrown out. If, in spite of these imperfections, the re- 
sults are scored as originally intended, even regardless of the 
time element, it divides the two groups fairly well. 

The scores finally awarded to each individual in each test are 
given in Tables Ia to In inclusive. Each subject’s total score in 
_each test, and the scores in 1st and 2nd trials of the test, are 
given in Table II. Table III gives the rank of each individual 
in each test. 
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TABLE Ia 
ORIGINAL ScoRES IN MemMoRY OF PASSAGES 
2 i) * 
D qQ aq >) is + + “at 7 
ve + % + Shas + us ie Be 
Bee tee ee CAND ro ia an CRONE eR C0 QeS ST) Be 
fe) ~ lea, 2 ‘s DOUae et: 
7, WD MN ma ae 7 M me -< 
1 43 44 29 36* 43 44 3l 37* 
3 44 44 31 oF 45 43 St 40 
3 42 41 20 30 43 42 35 38 
4 42 45 28 35 44 44 Db 40 
5 43 44 3l oF 41 43 38 40 
6 38 36 24 30 43 44 39 41 
7 40 42 25 33 ot 40 24 3l 
8 oo 35 19 26 35 38 27 aL 
9 41 29 21 28 37 34 28 3l 
10 43 41 ea | 31 40 41 30 35 
11 45 43 35 39 34 38 Ze 29 
12 42 42 29 35 Hh 40 32 35 
hat a2 27 13 21 30 AT 16 oa 
14 29 31 13 21 32 a2 18 25 
15 9 14 10 10 19 17 18 18 
16 36 25 16 23 BY 24 25 26 
iy’ 41 41 22 3l 41 43 34 38 
18 21 27 12 18 26 30 25 26 
19 Oo 20 14 20 Ze 17 Ly. 18 
20 32 25 18 23 3l 3a 26 29 
21 30 25 21 24 28 33 23 26 
Paes 8 12 6 8 9 1l 9 9 
oo 2k a 14 19 31 24 20 23 
24 21 26 11 17 td 24 20 22 
25 12 16 8 11 by 15 11 12 
26 17 21 10 14 22 23 18 20 
Pape 11 13 9 10 12 11 11 11 ; 
28 16 10 9 11 15 9 9 10 
29 14 14 10 12 11 9 12 11 
30 21 16 15 16 La 12 11 12 
31 7 8 6 6 8 ‘i 7 7 
oo 15 LZ 10 13 8 9 8 8 
oo 6 8 5 6 8 7 6 6 
34 20 21 15 17 6 rs) 5 6 
35 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
36 vl 6 4 5 10 9 11 9 
37 3 4 3 3 1 1] fe 1 


S, (12) means sum of scores in passages 1 and 2 as scored by experimenter the first time. 
. (1 +2) means sum of scoresin passages 1 and 2 as scored by experimenter the second time. 
R,(1+2) means sum of scores in passages 1 and 2 as scored by Miss R, an assistant in 
psychology. 
* Fractions have been omitted in these two columns. 
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TABLE Ib TABLE Ie 
ORIGINAL SCORES 
ORIGINAL ScORES IN MEMorRY OF WorRDSs IN A TrEst 
PEM Ny, meson (leans aes 
AN tat tO” Uh 
a0 a0 a0 a0 a 3 
PND 0 RU Eile clic nc tel Se rs a a 
set a ny A 28 = 0 an J = a q 
eet PR Nae a Qh UWE eer hie tcg 2 lo AU) rush olny atin hy bay Oe 
Ses eh lies Cot Aner oR Ml tgioe ce Bes Spueechbaea ev: 
Pat Ue A Zz Zi Zi Zz af Zi Zi TH Zz A 
9 0 9 0 9 2 10 ) 50 121 50 135 
9 0 11 0 5 8) 9 9) 46 80 38 ris 
9 1 9 0 11 0 9 1 49 109 39.111 
10 0 9 0 8 0 9 0 43 86 39 84 
a 0 10 0 5 1 8 1 AZ 107. 44-442 
8 0 10 2 9 1 11 1 50 126 49 127 
6 i 5 0 5 0 9 O ey Rabe Ig 47° 133 
D 0 6 2 6 0 8 0 50 LES SAFES 
9 0 8 0 10 0 9 0 AT 1292 te tae 
6 1 vA 0 i 0 ‘a, ) 50.100. 50 120 
8) ) 4 1 5 1 8 1 46 078. s46i09a 
8 1 8 0 if 0 6 1 438.423 © 45 tiled 
6 1 8 0 6 1 7 0 OO. (92 sas aaa 
5 0 5 i 7 1 6 0 47 11 40 92 
6 1 os 1 9 0 9 0 49 127 50 128 
9 0 7 0 ii 0 8 il 48 129 42 118 
8 0 3 1 7 0 5 0 48 138° ‘4/7. 186 
6 Ds 6 1 5 0 6 1 50 118 49 112 
o 4 ‘o 1 6 2 5 1 48 115 47 114 
8 1 5 1 6 0 6 0 46 142 46 195 
6 0 5 0 s) 0 5 i 19 8&1 41 100 
5 1 6 1 5 0 5 0 44 107 48 90 
8 0 rf 0 6 0 6 1 43 162 44 171 
6 0 5 1 5 ) 4 0 odie SL Sul 84 
5 0 6 0 4 2 4 1] 29. 84 © 44-130 
6 0 2 2 4 1 6* 2 60 157 49 142 
3 2 6 0 o 1 3 1 45 155 43 144 
6 0 6 if 3 1 is, 0 47 162 48 165 
5 1 4 0) 4 1 4 0 30 112 38 101 
5 0 4 a 5 0 5 0 oo. 123.44." 4st 
6 0 4 0 4 0 4 1 46 0195") 435 Pate 
4 1 4 2 I 2 4 1 54 11792) Soa 
4 4K 3 0 2 4. 5 0 18.) 127-4 407 ats 
3 2 6 0 4 2 1 2 50°.-270. 48 (222 
@) 0 it 1 3 1 4 2 48 268 44 280 
6 1 3 5 4 1 5 0 47 130 48 134 
5 0) 3 2 1 4 Ss 2 2) 127 SSeS 
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TABLE Id 
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ORIGINAL SCORES IN LEARNING PAIRS 
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V. THe RELIABILITY OF THE TESTS 


1. The two different methods used in treating correlation data. 

In all the discussions of correlations two different methods 
are used. First: Each measure is used in the form of a devia- 
tion, plus or minus, from the central tendency of the Good group 
in that trait, or of the Poor group if the individual in question 
belongs to that group. The coefficients of correlation so ob- 
tained measure the relation between (1) an individual’s devia- 
tion in one test from the median of his group (the Good or the | 
Poor) in that test and (2) his deviation in some other test from 
the median of his group in that other test. Srconp: Each 
measure is used in the form of a deviation, plus or minus, 
from the median of the entire thirty-seven individuals in that 
test. This median is approximately the central tendency for 
adult men the country over in the trait in question, since the 
Good and Poor represent, m tests correlated with intelligence, 
a group of seventeen cases far above that central tendency, and 
a group of twenty cases probably not quite so far below that 
central tendency. The coefficients of correlation by the second 
method then represent approximately the relation between (1) 
an individual’s deviation in one test from the central tendency 
of all adults in that test, and (2) his similar deviation in another 
test,—but in the case not of a random group but of a group 
chosen from, say, the top and bottom ten per cent for general 
intelligence. 

This difference is illustrated in the case of the A test and 
Geometrical Forms test by the table following: 
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Score in Score in 


Geometrical 
test Forms 
256 164 
257 104 
280 162 
260 205 
264 200 
258 164 
314 192 
261 194 
314 178 
220 145 
wile 163 
280 224 
194 22 
268 135 
255 152 
297 178 
299 182 
D265 203 
254 192 
ETE Paes | 
381 178 
Jot 186 
398 338 
315 222, 
349 236 
304 238 
359 200 
352 265 
373 184 
Si2 232 
383 303 
345 220 
452 239 
502 281 
588 603 
289 240 


460 326 


TABLE IV 


DEVIATION FROM 


DEVIATION FROM 
MEDIAN OF 


MeEpIAN OF BoTH 


Groups COMBINED, 
(i.e., approximate 


Goop GROUP central tendency 
for people in general) 
A Geometrical A Geometrical 
test Forms test Forms 
5 0 43 36 
24 60 62 96 
—19 2 19 38 
1 —4] 39 —5 
—3 —36 35 0 
3 0 41 36 
—53 —28 —15 8 
0 —30 38 6 
—53 —14 —15 22 
41 19 79 5d 
48 1 86 Ot 
—19 —60 19 —24 
67 32 105 68 
—7 29 31 65 
6 12 44. 48 
—36 —14 2 22 
—38 —18 0 18 
DEVIATION FROM 
MrpiIAN OF 
Poor Group 
141 34 74 —3 
112 45 45 8 
—1l1 —36 —78 —73 
—15 59 —82 22 
129 51 62 14 
—32 —101 —99 —138 
61 15 —16 —22 
i key 1 —50 —36 
ie —l —5 —38 
xg 4 —60 —33 
14 —28 —53 —65 
—7 Ds —74 16 
—6 5 —73 —32 
—17 —66 —84 —103 
31 AW —46 —20 
—8&6 —2 —153 —39 
—136 —44 —203 —8l 
—222 —366 —289 —403 
aa —3 10 —40 
—94 —89 —161 —126 
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In calculating the correlations for the Good group alone, the 
Poor group alone, and both groups together, the deviations of 
each individual were measured from the following as central 
tendencies : 


MEDIAN OF 
MEDIAN OF MEDIAN OF Goop AND 
Goop Group | Poor Group Poor 
TOGETHER 
Memory of Passages...... 69 23 43.5 
Memory of Words........ 29 19 23 
Peer ee oar ates Mawr st 261 366 299 
CNG hoc RUE i UM ade 200 320 240 
Pearning, Pairs 3.) o's. 24 4.5 9.25 
Recognizing Forms....... 21 9 13 
Ebbinghaus test.......... 418 209 289 
Drawing Lengths......... 35 32 33.5 
Estimating Lengths....... 61 58 59 
Gr ct OAM G8 RSE Genk yt rs eae ke a 72 128 90 
Completing Words........ 144 332 167 
Easy Opposites........... 127 295 184 
Hard Opposites. 2.2)... 1014 2623 1903 


Geometrical Forms....... 164 236 200 
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The deviation of each individual from each of these medians 
in each test, is shown in tables V a, V b, and V c.3 

In calculating coefficients of correlation corrected for attenua- 
tion, it is necessary to have two sets of deviations from the cen- 
tral tendency in each case, one set for the first trial and one for 
the second. These deviations are given in tables VI a, VI b, and 
VI c,1 and are measured from the following as central ten- 
dencies: 


MEDIAN OF 
MEDIAN OF MEDIAN OF COMBINED 
Goop Group } Poor GRouP GROUPS 
Test I Test [1/Test I Test II/Test 1 Test II 
Memory of Passages...... 31809 S87D | rd avon 20 23.75 
Memory of Words........ 15 14 9 9 11.2 11.8 
US EUR mney GY Wis alohd sets 122 142 184 170 144 148 
CEES ea i, a hea te Le 101 94 15 170 116 134 
Learning’ Pairs suis si 0 8 12.5 ane 2.4 4 59.8 
Recognizing Forms....... 10 10 4 3.5 7.8 ifs: 
Easy Opposites........... 65 60 136 134 88 86 
Hard Opposites) ol .o0 au 479 518 1149 1463 844 1041 
Ebbinghaus test.......... 188 227 117 92 158 138 
SOKO eee eR TA Vk ee 38 34 63 61 43 47 
Geometrical Forms....... 88 3 122 108 110 94 
Completing Words........ 70 Th 176 157 91 77 
Drawing Lengths......... 11 14 18.5 ° 16.6 15 14 
Estimating Lengths....... 30 30 28 28.5 29 30 


*A sample page only is printed here, the full table being on file in the 
Library of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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TABLE VII 


RELIABILITY OF THE TESTS, AS SHOWN BY THE PEARSON COEFFICIENTS OF 
CORRELATION BETWEEN First AND Second TRIALS (Raw Coefficients) 
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measured from its median. The third figure is for the Poor group. 
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The reader should remember that correlations for Good, for 
Poor, and for Good and Poor together will have these meanings 
throughout. 


2. Detailed discussion of the reliability of each test 


The reliability of any test will be measured by the closeness 
of the correlation between the two different trials with it. Table 
VII gives these “coefficients of reliability” for the different 
tests. Just what the two trials were in each case can be found 
in the appendix on pages III to 121. 

The reliability of the A test was satisfactory, though not as 
high as could be desired. The correlation between trials 1 and 2 
was about 66 (72 taking the Good and Poor together, 62 taking 
the Good group alone, and 60 taking the Poor group alone). 
It would have been well worth the extra labor to have taken 
four trials instead of only two, for the sake of the added relia- 
bility of the results. The arrangement of the letters is such as 
to make the test a good one of its kind. 

The Geometrical Forms test seems to be somewhat higher in 
reliability than the A test, the correlations between marking 
hexagons and marking semi-circles being 69 for the Good, 91 
for the Poor, and 9o for both taken together. This may be 
owing to the fact that some members of the Poor group were 
handicapped by lack of familiarity with geometrical forms, mak- 
ing those least familiar with such forms stand lowest in both 
trials. In so far as this is the case, it simply means that what is 
tested is a combination of factors involved in the A test plus 
familiarity with the geometrical forms. 

The Scroll test as given is of doubtful reliability. Taking the 
Good group by themselves the correlation between the first and 
second tests is practically zero. For the Poor group the correla- 
tion is 71, and for both together it is 76. To get reliable re- 
sults from it, at least two or three practice trials should be given 
first so that all could learn to do it at a fairly uniform speed. 
Unless the rate of performing the test is fairly uniform, it is 
probably impossible to find a method of scoring that is entirely 
satisfactory. It is curious that the coefficient of reliability 
should be so much higher in the Poor group than in the Good 
group (71 in the Poor and —4 in the Good). While conclu- 
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sions as to the cause of this are somewhat uncertain, the figures 
indicate that the test brought out individual differences in the 
Poor group, but not in the Good. What these differences are, 
is the doubtful point. They are probably in part due to dif- 
ferences in practice in handling pens and pencils. It is easy 
to see, however, that there would be a positive correlation in 
these days between intelligence and practice in handling pen and 
pencil, as few people would be in a position to make use of 
average intelligence without some occasion to use pen or pencil. 
It seems fairly probable that the high reliability in the Poor 
group is due also in part to the fact that some did poorly in 
both trials owing to poor muscular control, on account of lack 
of steadiness of hand. These two factors would operate to- 
gether, to make those who did best in the first trial do best in 
the second also. In the Good group, on the other hand, all had 
had plenty of practice in handling pen and pencil, and none 
showed decided lack of steadiness of hand, so that individual 
differences here were mainly in the mode of adaptation to this 
new test. Subjects in the Good group tended to vary their 
method in the two trials much more than the subjects of the 
Poor group, and two trials did not give time enough to allow 
the best method to become fixed in time to materially improve 
the subject’s score. Had there been about ten trials taken, the 
advantages of rapid and skillful adaptation to this kind of thing 
would in all probability have had a chance to show themselves 
in the last few trials at least. If so, this would have resulted 
in increased reliability. The test could be shortened about one- 
third with advantage, as in some cases there was evidence of 
fatigue before a trial was completed. It is also somewhat ob- 
jectionable on account of tending to cause eye strain and dizzi- 
ness. 

The reliability of the next test, Easy Opposites, is satisfac- 
tory. The coefficients of correlation between trial 1 and trial 
2 are: Good 53, Poor 89, all together 93. It appears to be 
a good test of readiness of controlled associations. To persons 
of average ability the words in the lists are familiar from or- 
dinary conversation, and little effort is required to recall a satis- 
factory opposite for each. In so far as little hesitation is neces- 
sary to get any desired opposite, the test is a good measure of 
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rapidity of association. In some cases, however, a word that 
is easy for many may cause considerable loss of time to one or 
two. In the case of a few of the Poor subjects, their facility in 
handling even these words was so slight that the test was for 
them very much like the Hard Opposites test for the more able 
subjects. For those making the poorest records in this test, get- 
ting the proper opposites seemed to call for an exercise of their 
best thinking capacity. They thought of the words in sentences, 
and then of the opposites, and then selected the best by elimina- 
tion of the more unsatisfactory ones, whereas to the best sub- 
jects the correct opposites were suggested with a minimum of 
effort and hesitation. For the Poor subjects this is then a test 
of selective thinking. 

Test V, Recognizing Forms, was not, as given, satisfactory 
in regard to reliability. The coefficients were: Good—41, Poor 
—10, all together 40. The variability of the two trials is so great 
as to swamp small differences, such as occur within either group, 
and to show only very crudely the larger differences between an 
individual in the Good, and one in the Poor group. 

Test VI, Memory of Words, was fairly satisfactory as to re- 
liability, the correlations between the average of the first two 
trials, and the average of the last two being: 62 for the Good, 
60 for the Poor, and 72 for all together. The reliability could of 
course be improved considerably by giving eight trials instead 
of four. The labor involved in doing this would be well repaid 
by the gain in reliability. As to the number of words to be 
given, sixteen was undoubtedly so many as to be somewhat dis- 
tracting to several of the Poor group. The number of words 
best adapted to the Good group would probably be too many 
for securing most accurate results from the members of the 
Poor group. On the whole, twelve words would seem to be the 
optimum number. Eleven out of sixteen was the highest score 
secured by anyone. 

Test VII, Learning Pairs, was satisfactory in reliability, the 
coefficients of correlation between the two halves of the test 
being: Good 79, Poor 52, and all together 93. It appears to be 
a good test for a certain type of ability to form and use asso- 
ciations. 

Test VIII, Memory of Passages, showed a correlation be- 
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tween the two halves of the test of 78 for the Good, 83 for the 
Poor, and go for all together. The four passages of one hun- 
dred words each were selected with a view to eliminating as far 
as possible specialized individual differences and interests. The 
passages were selected from newspapers, on the presumption 
that people in general are more nearly on an equality of interest 
in the case of that style of reading matter than in the case of 
any other matter that might be chosen. The more the indi- 
vidual was interested in the particular subject matter chosen, 
and the more he knew about it, the better he would be able to 
assimilate and remember it. It is therefore apparent that any 
test of this kind cannot fail to be, more or less, a test of breadth 
of interest, as well as a test of memory. In fact, range of in- 
terest would be one common factor in power to memorize pas- 
sages and in general intelligence. 

Test IX, Drawing Lines, proved fairly satisfactory as given. 
The correlations between the first four trials and the last four 
were: 42 for the Good, 95 for the Poor, and 72 for all to- 
gether. It was evident to the experimenter that it was in part 
a test of pains taking and patience. In some cases subjects would 
be undecided as to whether to make any change in the length 
of the line they had drawn, and then on deciding to change it, 
would do so to the extent of 4 to 6 mm. It was evident that 
most subjects did not manage to discriminate length as closely 
in this test as in the test in comparing lengths shown in pairs. 
It would have been rather better to have taken four trials of 
each length instead of only three. 

Test X, Estimating Lengths, was hardly satisfactory in re- 
liability as given. The coefficients of correlation for the first 
half of the test and the second half were: 47 for the Good, 60 
for the Poor, and 48 for all combined. Half of the test as 
given was too easy to bring out individual differences. It would 
have been better to have made the differences I, 2, 3, and 4 mm. 
respectively, instead of 2, 4, 6, and 8 mm. respectively. While 
this method would enable one to get more accurate results as 
2 For purposes of comparison, the experimenter also took the trouble to 
calculate the coefficients of reliability in a slightly different way in this 
test. The average of the correlations of the Ist trial with the 2nd, 2nd 


with 3rd, and Ist with 3rd, gives 68 for the Good group, 86 for the Poor, 
and 82 for the combined groups. 
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to ability to compare lengths of lines than test IX, it must be 
carried out far more extensively than that test, if reliable 
scores on a sufficiently fine scale are to be secured. The diffi- 
culty here, of course, is due to the fact that the use of the 
method of right and wrong cases makes the test a long one, as 
so many trials have to be given. It would doubtless be worth 
the trouble to find out by experiment to what extent scores on a 
basis of relative position from a comparatively short series of 
tests such as those described here, would differ from scores se- 
cured from a long and elaborate series of tests sufficiently ex- 
tensive to justify the exclusive use of the method of right and 
wrong cases in scoring. 

The coefficients in the Adding test were: 76 for the Good 
group, 90 for the Poor, and gi for all together. The fact that 
the coefficient is slightly higher for the Poor group than for 
the Good is probably to be explained by two reasons. First, 
there was more variation in amount of practice in adding in the 
Poor group; second, in general in all tests correlated with intel- 
lect there was more variability in the scores of the Poor group 
than in those of the Good group. In other words, the Goods 
were a more homogeneous group in respect to addition than the 
Poors. 

In the Hard Opposites test, the coefficients of correlation be- 
tween the two halves of the test were: 60 for the Good, 88 for 
the Poor, and 97 for all together. As in the Adding test, the 
reliability was considerably higher for the Poor group than for 
the Good. It is a good test, though it could no doubt be im- 
proved somewhat by leaving out some of the most difficult 
words, and by carefully selecting lists of words more nearly 
equal to one another in difficulty. This would be by no means 
easy to do, as words which are familiar to many may chance 
to be little used by a few. However, a word whose opposite is 
so difficult for most people as the word unless had better be 
omitted, as a large number omitted it altogether, while others 
spent much time in thinking out its opposite; and this makes it 
very difficult to score the results in a way that is just to both. 
Different tests of varying degrees of difficulty would be well 
worth devising and perfecting. With the least efficient members 
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of the Poor group the test became one of range of vocabulary 
rather than of ability to think up different opposites. 

Text XIII, Completing Words, or ba test, was not satisfactory 
in the case of the Good group. The coefficients of correlation 
between the two halves of the test were: 27 for the Good, 89 
for the Poor, and 92 for all together. On account of the greater 
variability of the Poor group, a less perfect test serves to bring 
out their comparatively marked individual differences, whereas 
on the other hand in a group that is more highly selected, and 
whose individual differences are not so pronounced, they may 
be easily obscured or covered up by “chance variation” due 
to imperfections in the test itself. Thus a member of the Good 
group might have a relatively high difference between his score 
in the first and second trials, owing to hesitation over the com- 
pletion of one or two words, while in the Poor group, the same 
amount of hesitation would not have nearly so much influence, » 
as some of the slowest hesitated at practically all of the words, 
and only 5% of the Poor group reached the median of the Good 
group. 

From this it appears that the test as it is, is a fairly good 
one for bringing out group differences, but not perfect enough 
to bring out fine individual differences. It could be easily im- 
proved so as to make it satisfactory for this purpose as well. It 
would be better to have the syllables arranged in chance order 
instead of as they were, so as to avoid such very easy sequences 
as ba-t, ca-t, da-te, ea-t, fa-t, ga-te, etc. The test could also 
be improved by eliminating some of the most difficult of the 
syllables. Two or three tests carefully graded in difficulty 
would be well worth trying out, but it seems to the writer that 
the most significant and reliable results would be obtained from 
the use of combinations that could be completed quickly and 
with little hesitation over single words. 

Test XIV, Ebbinghaus mutilated test, was very high in relia- 
bility as used, easily the highest of all. The coefficients or cor- 
relation between the two halves of the test are: 096 for the 
Good, 93 for the Poor, and 92 for all together. It is beyond 
question a good test, and should be perfected and standardized, 
with a considerable number of specimens graded in difficulty. 

Test XV, Absurdities, was discarded, as far as calculating 
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correlations with other tests was concerned, on account of im- 
perfections in the test itself, which made it difficult to find a 
satisfactory method of scoring the results. In general, sheet A, 
(see appendix, page 121), seems rather too easy to be of much 


value. 

No. 1 was missed by only 1 good subject, and by 5 of the poor 
group. 

No. 2 was wrongly marked by 1 good subject, and by 5 of the 

| poor group. 

No. 3 was wrongly marked by 1 good subject, and by 6 of the 
poor group. 

No. 4 was omitted by 1 good subject, and by 3 of the poor 
group. 

No. 5 was omitted by 4 good subjects, and by 5 of the poor 
group. 

No. 6 was wrongly marked by o good subjects, and by 3 of the 
poor group. 

No. 7 was omitted by o good subjects, and by o of the poor 
group. 

No. 8 was wrongly marked by 0 good subjects, and by 3 of the 
poor group. 


No. 5 is of doubtful absurdity, and should be thrown out, 
while No. 7 should be thrown out on account of being too 
evident. 

In sheet B (see appendix, page 121). 

No. I was wrongly marked by 6 good subjects and by 3 of the 
poor group. 

No. 2 was omitted by 1 good subject, and by 8 of the poor 
SPOUp 0) 

No. 3 was omitted by o good subjects, and by 6 of the poor 
group. : 

No. 4 was wrongly marked by 0 good subjects, and by 2 of the 
poor group. 

No. 5 was omitted by 1 good subject, and by 4 of the poor 
group. 

No. 6 was wrongly marked by 1 good subject, and by 3 of the 
poor group. 
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No. 7 was wrongly marked by 1 good subject, and by 4 of the 
poor group. 

No. 8 was omitted by 8 good subjects, and by 8 of the poor 
group. 

No. 1 should be thrown out on account of general uncertainty 
as to its absurdity, and No. 8 on account of the ambiguity of 
the word “ dummy.” 

In sheet C (see appendix page :122), 

No. I was wrongly marked by 1 of the good group, and by 3 of 


the poor. 

No. 2 was omitted by 4 of the good group, and by 9 of the 
poor. | 

No. 3 was omitted by 6 of the good group, and by 10 of the 
poor. 

No.'4 was wrongly marked by 0 of the good group, and by 6 of 
the poor. 

No. 5 was omitted by 4 of the good group, and by 14 of the 
poor. 

No. 6 was omitted by 1 of the good group, and by 8 of the 
poor. 

No. 7 was wrongly marked by 2 of the good group, and by 4 of 
the poor. 


No. 8 was wrongly marked by 15 of the good group, and by 7 
of the poor. : 

No. 3, while missed by 6 of the Good group, can hardly be 
considered a poor test unless it be that the wording is somewhat 
faulty, for practically everyone knows that the cream rises to 
the top. In most cases the failures here were due simply to 
not applying the familiar information, and so failing to make 
the simple deduction. Some, however, found fault with the 
wording, and would not admit the absurdity when pointed out. 
If worded, ‘‘As everyone knows, a pint of cream weighs slightly 
more than a pint of milk,” this objection would be overcome. 

No. 5 is sufficiently doubtful to be excluded. This is further 
substantiated by the fact that of 20 advanced students and pro- 
fessors who afterwards marked the sentences at their leisure, 
only 9 marked it as absurd, and 1 as doubtful. No. 6 would of 
course be faulty if the name Pontius Pilate were unfamiliar to 
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any of those tested. Perhaps John the Baptist, or Julius Caesar 
would be preferable. No. 8 should be thrown out on account 
of ambiguity. 

In sheet D, (see appendix page 122), 
No. 1 was wrongly marked by o of the good group, and by 6 of 


the poor. 

No. 2 was omitted by 5 of the good group, and by 8 of the 
poor. 

No. 3 was omitted by 4 of the good group, and by 13 of the 
poor. 

No. 4 was wrongly marked by 8 of the good group, and by 8 of 
the poor. 

No. 5 was wrongly marked by 0 of the good group, and by 3 of 
the poor. 

No. 6 was omitted by 2 of the good group, and by 9 of the 
poor. 

No. 7 was omitted by 4 of the good group, and by 9 of the 
poor. 

No. 8 was wrongly marked by 7 of the good group, and by 12 of 
the poor. 


Some who missed No. 3 would not afterwards admit its ab- 
surdity on the ground that there is nothing absurd about the 
statement that some states have very absurd laws. While this 
objection does not seem to the writer to be very well taken, it 
would be better to find a re-wording of the point which would 
not be open to this objection. No. 7 should be thrown out as its 
absurdity is open to question. No. 8 however is not absurd, in 
spite of its being marked as such by 4 of the good group, and 
marked as doubtful by 3 others. It was not marked as absurd 
by any of the advanced students and professors who marked 
the absurdities at leisure. 

If the records are scored by the plan originally intended, in 
spite of the imperfections pointed out above, the group dif- 
ferences brought out by the test would be considerable. None 
of the Poor group reach the median of the Good group, 25% 
of the Poor group reach the lowest 4 of the Good group, and 
70% of the Poor reach the lowest 1 of the Good group. Of 
course this simple scoring does not take into account the time 
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element at all, and as the test was given, no scoring would be 
fair which did not take the time element into account. While 
the same instructions were given to all, the members of the 
Poor group took their leisure to a far greater extent than mem- 
bers of the Good group. There is no doubt that many of the 
Good subjects would have made fewer mistakes if they had 
taken as much time as members of the Poor group. It seems 
to the writer that the best way to give the test would be to allow 
each subject the same amount of time for marking each sen- 
tence. 

While the results could be scored by throwing out the objec- 
tionable sentences and taking into account the time element, it 
seems hardly worth while to do so without improving and ex- 
tending the test. Its reliability as given would probably be low. 

An improved test of this sort would surely reveal character- 
istic individual differences, and with a sufficiently large number 
of sentences the reliability of the test could be made satisfac- 
tory as long as it had not been previously seen by the subject. 
Just how significant this ability is in relation to general inteili- 
gence, is of course doubtful, but the correlation would probably 
be fairly high. Undoubtedly the most and the worst mistakes 
were made by the most stupid of the Poor group. 
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VI. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TESTS AND ANALYSIS OF GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE AS SHOWN BY THE DIFFERENCES BE- 
TWEEN THE Goop GROUP AND THE PooR GROUP. 


1. Extent of overlapping m the different tests 


Table VIII summarizes the group differences brought out by 
the tests. 

The Ebbinghaus and the Hard Opposites tests separate the 
two groups almost completely. The only exception is the case 
of one of the Poor group who surpassed two of the Good group 
in the Ebbinghaus test. The subject in question is the only one 
of the Poor group who held a responsible position at the time, 
viz., that of Assistant Superintendent of the Salvation Army 
Industrial Home. This shows very decidedly the fact that in 
the powers called into play in these two tests, the Good group is 
far superior to the Poor. 

The Memory tests separate the groups decidedly, but not so 
completely as the two tests just mentioned. None of the Poor 
group reached the median of the Good group in either Memory 
of Words or Memory of Passages. Only 10 per cent of the 
Poors reached the lowest 12 per cent of the Goods in Memory 
of Words, and only 15 per cent reached this standard in Memory 
of Passages. As one of the Good group did very poorly in 
Memory of Passages, 40 per cent of the Poor group surpassed 
his record. It is possible that reading the memory tests instead 
of allowing the subjects to read them, i.e., making the tests audi- 
tory rather than visual, may in some cases have put members of 
the Good group at a disadvantage. 

The Learning Pairs test separates the groups completely, ex- 
cept that 30 per cent of the Poor group surpass the record made 
by the lowest one of the Good group. This test is, without 
doubt, somewhat more novel to the Poor group than to the 
Good, on account of the fact that the Good group have studied 
languages and vocabularies. 

The Recognizing Forms test also separated the two groups 
completely, except that 10 per cent of the Poor group reached 
the lowest one of the Good group. It is to be remembered, how- 
ever, that this test was not satisfactory from the standpoint of 
reliability. 
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The Association test, Easy Opposites, and Adding, do not 
separate the two groups equally well. The Easy Opposites test 
does so completely, while in the Adding test 10 per cent of the 
Poors reach the median ability of the Goods, 20 per cent of the 
Poors reach the lowest 24 per cent of the Goods, and 30 per 
cent of the Poors reach the lowest individual of the Goods. 

The fact that the estimated true correlation between Adding 
and Easy Opposites is only 56 (see Table XIV), suggests that 
it is hardly justifiable to class them both under the same name 
—Association—if this is to imply that they are tests of the 
same thing. The low correlation is suggestive of disturbing fac- 
tors—probably different amounts of practice in Addition by the 
different subjects. At any rate the one is a language test and 
the other is not. The Easy Opposites test also seems to re- 
quire selective thinking, responding to the elements of a situa- 
tion and thinking things together, in the case of the Poor group, 
to an extent that the Addition does not. 

The Completing Words or ba- test stands about midway be- 
tween the Easy Opposites test and the Addition test in respect 
to the way in which it separates the two groups. There are 
5 per cent of the Poor group who reach the median ability of 
the Good group, 10 per cent who reach the lowest 24 per cent 
of the Goods, 15 per cent who reach the lowest 12 per cent of 
the Goods, and 15 per cent who reach the lowest one of the 
Good group. 

The Perception tests, A test and Geometrical Forms, separate 
the two groups to about the same extent. In the A test 15 per 
cent of the Poors reach the median ability of the Goods, 20 
per cent of the Poors reach the lowest 24 per cent of the Goods 
in both tests, 25 per cent of the Poors reach the lowest 12 per 
cent of the Goods in both tests, while 35 per cent of the Poors 
reach the lowest one of the Goods in the Geometrical Forms 
test 

The Scroll test will be seen by the table to divide the two 
groups to about the same degree as the Geometrical Forms test, 
though conclusions here are not to be much relied upon on ac- 
count of the low reliability of the test in the Good group. 
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The tests in Estimating Lengths and in Drawing Lengths 
show little difference between the two groups. In fact 55 per 
cent of the Poor group actually surpass the median ability of the 
Good group in Drawing Lengths, and 85 per cent of them are 
above the lowest one of the Good group. In Estimating Lengths 
the Good subjects are only slightly superior. 

Thus the tests reveal very marked differences in the two 
groups in language tests demanding selective thinking; marked 
but less difference in certain tests of memory; very decided dif- 
ferences in language tests demanding speed and accuracy in easy 
association; less difference in the more directly practiced and 
mechanical associations demanded in adding; in perception tests 
and in motor control the differences are somewhat less still; and 
in discrimination of lengths they are least of all. 

That the differences brought out by the tests are not due merely 
to differences in training and education is demonstrable from 
facts which will be discussed in detail later. We believe it can 
‘be shown that by far the largest factor in causing these dif- 
ferences is the native capacity of the individual in question. 


2. Mental relationships revealed by Pearson coefficients of cor- 
relation 


The raw Pearson coefficients of correlation are given in Table 
IX. The top line gives the coefficient of correlation when all 
subjects are taken together, in one group of 37 persons. The 
second line gives the correlations secured when members of 
the Good group are taken separately, and the last line, the cor- 
relations when the Poor subjects are taken by themselves. 

It will be noted that on the whole the correlations are con- 
siderably higher in the top lines, i1.e., where the two groups 
are taken together. Again the correlations of the second line, 
i.e., correlations of the Good group by itself, will be seen to 
be somewhat lower on the average than those of the third line 
where the Poor group is taken separately. The only clear ex- 
ceptions to this are in the Adding test, and in the unreliable tests. 
In case of the Adding test, it is doubtless due to practice enter- 
ing as a disturbing factor. These differences in the amount of 
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TABLE IX 


PEARSON COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION, Raw 


In the case of each test the heavy-face figure given first is for the Good 
and Poor together, divergences being measured from the median of the 37 
individuals. The second figure is for the Good group, divergences being 
measured from its median. The third figure is for the Poor group. 
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the correlation are of course due to the facts (1) that the 
groups represent different selections, and (2) that the points 
from which the deviations are measured are different. Thus 
(1) the correlation between height and weight would be greater 
if one took human beings of all ages than if one took only nine- 
teen-year-olds or only the new-born. Thus (2) the correlation 
between height and weight in the new-born would be greater if 
each baby’s height and weight were treated as deviations from 
the average for all human beings of all ages, than it would be 
if each baby’s height and weight were treated as deviations 
from the average of the new-born. Hence in our amalgamated 
group, as two extreme grades of ability are represented, and 
measured by the deviations from the approximate central ten- 
dency of all men, the correlations are high wherever the traits 
concerned are themselves correlated with general intelligence. 

Having in. mind these facts that the size of the coefficient of 
correlation is affected by how the group chosen is selected, and 
by what central tendency is taken from which to measure the’ 
deviations to be related, the question arises, “ What would be 
the true correlations if instead of taking two small selected 
groups, we took a very large group representing a normal dis- 
tribution of human minds?” This question can be discussed 
only after we have first compared the raw correlations in this 
table with the probable true coefficients which would have been 
got, if the original measures had each been a perfect measure 
of the average conditions of the trait in question, in the indi- 
vidual in question, instead of a measure secured by only a few 
minutes’ sampling of his ability. These probable true coeffi- 
cients obtained by the formula, 

Rpg, > Rpg. + Rpog, + Rb. 
RPGs 4 are given in Table X. 
/ Rpips + Raid 

The coefficients of correlation to be used in correcting for 
attenuation the Pearson coefficients of correlation given in Table 
IX, are given in Tables XI, XII, and XIII. 

The deviation measures from which they are computed are 
given in Tables V a, V b, Vc, VI a, VI b, and VI c. 
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TABLE X 


PEARSON COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION (CORRECTED FOR ATTENUATION) 


In the case of each test the heavy-face figure given first is for the Good 
and Poor together, divergences being measured from the median of the 37 
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PROBABLE ERROR OF THE PEARSON COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION 


: .6745 (1—r?) 
(Using the formula, P.E.—= ———————_ 
/n 
Group I, Grovp II, Group III, 

n=37 n—=17 n=20 
r P.E, PLE PLE 
a Sum 2 
10 CLL 16 15 
20 11 ‘fo7 = ¢ 16 14 
30 10 “ot 15 14 
40 09 :04%. > 14 13 
50 08 -083 12 11 
60 O7 -o72 .10 10 
65 06 .09 09 
70 06 O57 * .08 07 
75 05 .07 06 
80 04 ‘0u0 .06 05 
85 03 . .05 04 
90 02) ORE. .03 03 
95 Ol -009 < 02 02 


It will be observed in these tables that the correction for at- 
tenuation cannot be made in certain cases. Such are (1) cases 
(like the correlation between Memory of Passages and Geome- 
trical Forms for the Good group) where the average of the_ 
raw coefficients, -2I1, comes out negative, though the facts for 
the Good and Poor together, and facts found by other workers 
in this field, prove that this inverse correlation is a chance re- 
sult from the small number of cases. Such are also (2) cases 
where either or both of the coefficients of correlation for the 
two trials of the same test are negative, as for instance in Recog- 
nizing Forms and Hard Opposites, the denominator would be 


V—41 X 60. Such negative correlations in the denominator of 
the correction formula are due either to a chance absurdity due 
in turn to the small number of cases, or to facts unrevealed in 
the measures themselves, which make the two trials with the 
same test not a random selection. 

What the true correlations would be if the subjects were 
representatives of people in general, can only be roughly esti- 
mated from the above data. They would of course be lower 
than those given in the top line of the table, and higher than 
those given in the second line, since a normal distribution of 
persons would vary less on the average than those of the amal- 
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_gamated group, and more than the Good group. The true cor- 
relation would probably be considerably higher than that given 
by the Good group separately. If we take the average of the 
correlations given in the second and third lines of Table X, and 
then take the average of this result and that given in the top 
line, we shall probably make as close an approximation to the 
true correlation for people in general as could be arrived at 
from this data. Thus to get the estimated true correlation be- 
tween the Ebbinghaus test and Hard Opposites, take the average 
between 66 and go, which is 78, and then take the average be- 
tween 78 and 92, which gives us 85 as the estimated true correla- 
tion for a group of normal distribution. The estimated true 
correlations for twelve of the tests of most satisfactory relia- 
bility are given in Table XIV. 


TABLE XIV 


EstTiMATED TRUE CORRELATION FOR PEOPLE IN GENERAL 


(That is, the probable correlations as they would be if the subjects were 
a very large number of persons representing a random sampling of all peo- 
ple, instead of two small selected groups. This table is compiled from Table 

- X as explained above.) 
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For the remaining two tests, Recognizing Forms and Scroll, 
it is somewhat less safe to venture an assertion as to the prob- 
able true correlations with each of the other tests. As has 
been stated above, the ordinary methods of correction cannot 
be applied on account of the low reliability of the tests them- 
selves. The average of the correlations Rp,q,, ®/192, Rp.d1; 
Rp.qdo, that is, the numerator of the correction formula, gives 
us on the whole a result considerably less than the raw coeffi- 
cient, which is itself too small. I have calculated the probable 
true correlations between the Scroll test and the Recognizing 
Forms test, with each of the other tests, in the same way as in 
Table XIV, except that they are calculated on the basis of the 
raw coefficients instead of the correlated coefficients. The re- 
sults are: . 
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They are probably at least 10 per cent too low, but I leave 
them as they are, as they are uncertain at best with my data. It 
will be seen, however, that the Scroll test correlates much less 
highly with the other tests than does Recognizing Forms, in 
spite of the fact that on account of its greater reliability, the re- 
sults as given are less attenuated by chance errors. 

As is shown in Table XIV the order in which the different tests 
(exclusive of Recognizing Forms and Scroll) correlate with the 
other tests is: Hard Opposites, Ebbinghaus, Memory of Words, 
Easy Opposites, A test, Completing Words, Memory of Pas- 
sages, Adding, Learning Pairs, Geometrical Forms, Estimating 
Lengths, Drawing Lengths. 
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3. Grouping of the tests according to relationships shown by 
the correlation coeficients 


(1) Tests of selective thinking 

Table XIV, Estimated True Correlations, shows us that the 
correlation between the Ebbinghaus test and Hard Opposites is 
85. This high correlation suggests that we are not far wrong 
in classing these tests together as we have done in calling them 
both tests of selective thinking. In fact this correlation is al- 
most as high as the correlation between the first and second 
trials of each test. 


(2) Memory tests 
We see also that the correlation between Memory of Passages 
and Memory of Words is 80. On this basis we are justified in 
classing them together as memory tests, implying that they test 
in large measure the same ability. 


(3) Association tests 


It would appear, however, that we would not be justified in 
grouping Adding and Easy Opposites together as tests of asso- 
ciation in the sense of implying that they both are tests of the 
same thing. The correlation between them is only 56, not 
nearly as high as is the correlation between Easy Opposites and 
the tests of selective thinking, particularly Hard Opposites 
which is 83. The fact is that the Easy Opposites test is a test 
of selective thinking, especially for the Poor group. 

The Completing Words test is correlated more closely with 
Adding than with any other test, 77; the correlation between 
Easy Opposites and Completing Words is 62. 

Learning Pairs does not correlate closely with Adding, Easy 
Opposites or Ba and so cannot be classed with them as a test 
of the same kind of thing. 


(4) Perception tests 
On the other hand, the correlation between A test and 
Geometrical Forms is 87, being very much higher than the cor- 
relation of either test with any other test. Hence our justifica- 
tion in grouping them. 
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(5) Motor control 


The Scroll test has turned out to be quite unsatisfactory as 
to reliability in the case of the Good group. If we assume that 
it gives us satisfactory results in the case of the two groups com- 
bined, and in the case of the Poor group by itself, the co- 
efficients of reliability being 76 and 71 respectively, we could on 
this basis estimate the degree of its relationship to the other 
tests, and to General Intelligence. Just to what extent ability in 
this test is significant of other sorts of motor ability, we are of 
course unable to say. 


(6) Discrimination of lengths 

The estimated true correlation between Drawing Lengths and 
Estimating Lengths is only 26. In making this statement, how- 
ever, we should add that the figures are relatively untrust- 
worthy on account of the low reliability of the tests themselves, 
particularly Estimating Lengths, making the correction formula 
scarcely applicable. However, the very considerable differences 
between the correlation of random halves of the same test with 
each other, and the correlation of the two tests with each other, 
make it clear that there are very appreciably different factors 
involved in the two tests as given. 


4. Order in which abilities correlate with other abilities tested 

In order to determine which of the tests correlate most highly 
with other tests, we have simply to sum up the totals of the 
columns given in Table XIV. The average correlation of each 
test with the eleven other tests is: 

Hard Opposites 60, Ebbinghaus test 58, Memory of Words 
56, Easy Opposites 53, A test 50, Completing Words 47, 
Memory of Passages 44, Adding 43, Learning Pairs 41, 
Geometrical Forms 40, Estimating Lengths 26, Drawing Lines 
13. On the basis of our separate estimate, the figures for Recog- 
nizing Forms and Scroll would be 41 and 26 respectively. 

Grouping the related tests we have: 


Average correlation of SELECTIVE THINKING with other 
TESTS Ese) cla wae aha Sue iatia eieeiatte whale ath Ole ate ot plana he see 59 
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Average correlation of ASSOCIATION (exclusive of Learning 
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Average correlation of Motor ContRo. with other tests.. 26 
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Provided only we have appropriately named the abilities 
above mentioned, all this means that, using the argument from 
correlation alone, power of selective thinking is more intimately 
connected with, and more characteristic of, general mental 
ability than is any of the other abilities tested; that memory is 
next most highly correlated with general ability; the simpler 
forms of association next; perception next; motor control con- 
siderable less; and discrimination of lengths least of all. This 
confirms the more direct argument stated above, from the ex- 
tent of overlapping of the Good and Poor groups in the different 
Tests. 


5. Analysis of the individual differences revealed by the tests 
and evidence that they are largely due to differences 
m native mental capacity 


We are now in a better position to analyse the differences 
between the two groups that are revealed by the tests, and to 
indicate to what they are due. The most obvious difference 
between the two groups of persons is of course a difference in 
efficiency. That the members of the Poor group were relatively 
inefficient is shown by the nature of their previous employments, 
and by the fact that all but two of them were out of regular em- 
ployment. On the whole it is the more inefficient ones who are 
the first to be thrown out of employment. While an occasional 
one loses a good position owing to some bad habit such as in- 
temperance, dishonesty, etc., the many lose their positions owing 
to lack of initiative and zeal, stupidity, inability to make them- 
selves so useful that they cannot be easily replaced if dis- 
missed; in short, through general lack of efficiency. Moreover, 
not one of these persons, with a possible exception of No. 18, 
the brakeman who was then assistant manager of the Salvation 
Army Industrial Home, had ever held a position calling for 


*Including Learning Pairs, 46. 
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much exercise of intelligence, though they had reached years of 
maturity. The median age was 36, ranging from 23 to 52. As 
to the amount of schooling they had had, there was considerable 
divergence, the median number of years schooling being 7 and 
ranging from I to 12. With regard to those who had a small 
number of years’ schooling it is safe to assume that in a rather 
large proportion of cases inability to get on well at school had 
a good deal to do with it. On the basis of these facts it seems 
clear that the twenty members of the Poor group represent a 
grade of intelligence and mental capacity very far below the 
average. 

In the opinion of the writer, who spent from four to six 
hours with each of them and had an excellent opportunity to 
judge the characteristic methods of each in attacking mental 
difficulties, it is practically certain that at least fifteen of the 
twenty represent that quality of mind which ranges from some- 
what below the average in mental capacity to that which is only 
slightly above the feeble minded. They represent persons who, 
- on the whole, are not at all bright, even if not positively dull 
in school; who have no particularly strong interests or am- 
bitions, and who are likely on leaving school to follow the line 
of least resistance in earning a living, doing most things they 
attempt with indifferent or poor success. ‘They represent the 
kind of person relatively lacking in foresight, energy, self-re- 
liance, and all round mental capacity; the person likely to suc- 
ceed fairly well only if well directed and especially trained in 
some particular line of work, but who, under the most favorable 
conditions possible, is utterly incapable of attaining a degree of 
achievement much beyond mediocrity. At least six of these 
were persons considered dull by their acquaintances. As to the 
remainder of the group, in the opinion of the writer, they repre- 
sent persons ranging in mental capacity from that of the fifteen 
described above to something above the average in the case of at 
least one or two. 

The Good group, on the other hand, is composed of persons 
who are far above the average in mental capacity. It is safe 
to say that persons who become college professors or instructors 
before the age of thirty-five possess mental ability ranging from 
considerably above the average toward the very highest mental 
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capacity. That the members of the Good group are representa- 
tive of mental ability far above the average is evidenced by the 
nature of the positions they now hold. Eight or nine of the 
seventeen at present occupy college or university positions. The 
rest hold educational positions, mostly in normal schools of high 
rank, with the exception of one, who holds an important and 
responsible position in a philanthropic organization. There can 
be no reasonable doubt, therefore, that the two groups are repre- 
sentative of very decided contrasts of mental ability. 

One may say that the qualities making for success are in 
large part moral—capacity for self-control, self-denial, indus- 
try, conscientiousness, etc. Some of these qualities or tendencies 
are such as to be indicated to a close observer, in the way in 
which the mental tests were attacked. Analysis would un- 
doubtedly show positive correlation between mental and moral 
qualities. In addition, one of the most striking differences be- 
tween the two groups was a decided contrast in attitude with 
regard to time. All of the Good group did the tests with a 
high regard for the value of time, while such a thing as the 
time element being of much significance or importance hardly 
seemed to dawn upon members of the Poor group, even though 
the instructions given were the same for both groups. 

Having considered group differences on the basis of general 
principles, let us now consider the differences in the two 
groups as revealed by the tests. As above stated, page 53, the 
most decided difference between the groups is in the tests of 
selective thinking—Ebbinghaus test and Hard Opposites. This 
is exactly what the results obtained in investigations on the men- 
tality of the feeble minded would lead us to expect. All of 
those who have worked with the feeble minded agree that they 
are farthest removed from the normal in ability to deal with the 
abstract, ability to get and use meaning and significance. It is 
also demonstrated that the most painstaking educational efforts 
to improve their capacities in this respect are relatively ineffec- 
tive.1 The same would undoubtedly hold true, though to a less 
degree, of persons somewhat above the mentally defective. 

It may perhaps be objected that the two tests in question are 
simply language tests, and, as such, measures of amount of train- 


*See Goddard, Journal of Educational Psychology, November, 1911. 
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ing and education rather than measures of mental capacity. 
That this is not the case is evidenced by the low correlation be- 
tween number of years schooling and rank in the tests. The 
correlation between number of years schooling and rank in the 
eight tests correlating most highly with other tests is 38. This 
amount of positive correlation could be accounted for on the 
basis of the correlation between mental ability and staying on 
at school. Studies in retardation have shown that a considerable 
proportion of those who leave school at an early age, do so be- 
cause they are relatively unable to do the mental tasks required 
of them in school. In other words, in a considerable propor- 
tion of cases, a small number of years schooling means mability 
to learn advanced and difficult language work, rather than 
lack of opportunity to learn it. There is no way of calculating 
directly the correlation between general intelligence in the Poor 
group, and rank in the tests of selective thinking, as we have 
no way of independently ranking them in general intelligence. 
In the Good group, however, the correlation between estimated 
intelligence and rank in the tests of selective thinking is 92.5. 
In the Poor group it would probably be higher still as in general 
all other correlations are. Hence the tests of selective thinking 
do not measure mere training and schooling. 

This was further evidenced by a consideration of individual 
cases. In general those who were considered decidedly dull or 
stupid by their fellows, did poorest in the tests of selective 
thinking. 

Moreover, language tests similar to those here given are not 
unfair tests of ability as opposed to mere education, since the 
intelligence of a primitive people can be gauged by the language 
they find it necessary to evolve and use. Feeble-minded chil- 
dren are, on the whole, decidedly deficient in acquiring higher 
forms of language, while bright children with similar educational 
advantages, acquire language naturally and easily. It is the same 
with many of the Poor group. Their low grade of native 
mental ability has made them very slow to acquire average 
facility in the command of the higher form of language, and 
very difficult for them to acquire and make use of abstractions, 
fine shades of distinction in the meaning of words, etc. These 
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differences in native capacity come out in any classroom of an 
elementary school. 

In a certain sense all ability is dependent upon training and 
practice inasmuch as one cannot long retain a capacity unless 
it is more or less exercised. The skill of the talented musician 
could not be achieved without attention given to music. But 
a true way of viewing the difference between a musical genius — 
and a person of average musical ability is just this: The in- 
terest and inborn capacity of the one is so great that it leads him 
to get abundance of practice and training in the capacity, where- 
as the weaker interest and inborn capacity of the other leads 
him to let the practice of other abilities and capacities predomi- 
nate. So with interest in, and ability to deal with the abstract. 
Gifted minds early become interested in mental exercises of a 
kind for which the dullard has no interest. Interest in fairy 
tales, romance, fiction, literature, science and philosophy, in so 
far as these involve the use of concepts, would lead to the ex- 
ercise and development of the higher forms of association and 
abstraction. In short, we may well look to language tests in 
some form, to furnish good tests of general intelligence. 

Moreover, the high correlations within the Good group itself, 
where there has been presumably no appreciable inequality on 
the basis of opportunity for education, further substantiate the 
view that by far the most influential factor in making for effi- 
ciency in these tests, is the native capacity of the individual in 
question, and not simply his training and environment. The 
results in memory and association show nearly as much dif- 
ference between the two groups as do the tests of selective 
thinking, and the same general line of argument would hold 
with regard to them. 

To test still further the extent to which ability in certain of 
the tests is significant of general intelligence as commonly under- 
stood, there was taken for each individual a combined measure 
obtained by summing up his score in the Ebbinghaus test, Hard 
Opposites, Easy Opposites, Learning Pairs, and Recognizing 
Forms, arranged in such a way as to allow approximately equal 
weight to each test. The scores of the different subjects, in 
terms of the deviation from the median of all are: 
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Subject Deviation Subject Deviation 
1 89 18 0: 
A 61 19 —2 
S 95 20 —15 
4 49 at —26 
5 70 2 —9 
6 43 Bo —26 
7 39 24 —27 
8 54 25 —31 
9 59 26 —25 

10 21 27 —13 
1M 53 28 —16 
12 44 29 —32 
13 42, 30 —59 
14 20, ol —45 
15 49 oa —5l1 
16 47 33 —119 
17 21 34 —54 

35 —59 

36 —73 

aye —127 


There is no one of the Poor group who reaches the lowest 
one of the Good group; in fact there is a decided gap of 21 
here. There is a much larger gap between the median of the 
Good group and the highest one of the Poor group, namely, 49. 
Thus we see how effective such a combined score is in separat- 
ing the Good group from the Poor. 
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To further test the extent to which such a combined score is 
a measure of ‘ general intelligence,’ the individuals of the Good 
group were rated in order of merit for general intelligence each 
by the rest of the group, so far as was possible, four years after 
the tests were taken. The rankings, including two rankings by 
the experimenter, made a month apart were as shown in 
Table XV. ) 
Taking the individuals who were ranked by ten or more 
persons, and using for each two random halves of his ranks, and 
all together, we have the following: 
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1Inferring from the percentages the distances between the individuals 
in question in terms of the P.E. by means of the following table quoted from 
page 16 of “The Perception of Small Differences” by Fullerton and Cattell. 
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Calling the degree of ability midway between subject No. 8 
and subject No. 13 the central tendency, we get Table XVI. (A 
case of 100 per cent is treated as equivalent to 3.5 P. E. because 
there is a high probability that with many judges the 100’s in 
these results would fall to 99 or even much lower.) 


TABLE XVI 


DEVIATION MEASURES INFERRED FROM PER CENTS OF JUDGMENTS 
OF SUPERIOR 


Deviations Deviations Deviations 
No. of from Median, from Median, from Median, 
Subject Ist half 2nd half entire set 
1 bd 7.9 6.5 
4 .60 4.39 2.94 
3 1.60 3.75 2.64 
2 1.60 2.39 2.00 
5 .96 1.75 1.36 
8 32 50 45 
13 —.32 —.50 —.46 
14 —.96 —1.14 —1.10 
9 —.96 — 2.57 —1.74 
12 —.58 —4.00 —2.27 
10 —4.00 —5.25 —4.09 
£7 —7.5 +500 DOL 


Using this deviation table, the coefficient of correlation cor- 
rected for attenuation was calculated between ‘ general intelli- 
gence’ as judged by one’s fellows, and the record secured in the 
five combined tests. This correlation is 92. 

In order to test the reliability of this combined score, the co- 
efficient of correlation was calculated between the combined 
score for the first trials, and the combined score for the second 
trials. For the Good and Poor subjects together the raw co- 
efficient is 96; for the Good group (12 subjects only), 72; and 
for the Poor, 90. This high reliability of the combined score 
proves that fifty minutes or so spent in getting such a record, 
gives us a good measure of whatever it is that this combined 
score measures. That this, in turn, gives us a very significant 
indication of the general mental ability of the individual in ques- 
tion, is shown by the almost perfect correlation between score- 
in-the-combined-tests and estimated intelligence. 

Again the Pearson coefficients of correlation corrected for at- 
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tenuation were calculated between Estimated Intelligence and 
each of the eleven most reliable tests. The coefficients are: 
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(These coefficients are calculated of course on the basis of only twelve of 
the Good subjects.) 


Here again is indicated how reliable as tests of intelligence 
are the Ebbinghaus test, Hard Opposites and Easy Opposites. 
The order in which the different capacities correlate with gen- 
eral intelligence is practically the same as shown in Table XIV, 
and further substantiates the results there stated. 


VII. CoMPARISON OF RESULTS WITH THOSE OF OTHER IN- 
VESTIGATORS 


One of the earliest attempts to give an exact quantitative 
statement of mental relationships was that of Wissler (’or1). 
The correlations obtained by Wissler, however, are on the whole 
much too low, owing largely to the fact that about twenty dif- 
ferent capacities were tested in less than fifty minutes, making 
the measure of each person’s capacity in each trait altogether in- 
adequate. It is impossible on the basis of Wissler’s data to es- 
timate how much the correlations he found would be raised by 
correction for attenuation due to inaccuracies in the measures 
themselves. 

In the case of the correlations obtained by Aikens and Thorn- 
dike (03), also, the absence of data makes it still impossible to 
estimate how much they are influenced by attenuation. Impor- 
tant later studies demand detailed consideration. 

Norsworthy (’06) compared mentally defective children with 
normal ones by the use of tests similar to those here used. The 
mental capacities tested were: 1, Ability to form abstract ideas 


1 Not sufficiently reliable; as the reliability coefficients of the completing 
words test in the Good group is only 27. 
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(recognition of nouns); 2, Ability in appreciating relationships 
and in controlled association (part-whole test, genus-species, 
easy opposites); 3, Memory (words and sentences); 4, Ac- 
curacy and speed in Perception (A test and a-t test) ; 5, Percep- 
tion of weight (accuracy in judging relative weights) ; 6, Motor 
control (maze and form board). Numbers 1 and 2 are com- 
parable with our selective thinking and association tests, number 
5 is probably somewhat akin to accuracy in judging lengths, and 
the maze test in number 6 is very similar to our scroll test. 
Miss Norsworthy found that the defectives were farthest 
removed from normal children in ability to deal with abstract 
data. This is shown in the following table, compiled from re- 
cords of about 137 cases, ranging in age from eight years up: 


% above J above % above 


median —1 P.EH. (or | —2 P.E. (or 
for lowest 25% | lowest 9% 
ordinary of ordinary | of ordinary 
children children) children) 
De eteht Gon Gp haivwae coke awaits 45 61 77 
Dei W GEC LY oii) se om val etal iat 44 66 77 
Se MISO ss ein orale wwietl, Saeeateteai ate eae 49 Peete 86 
SLOT DECALUPOL. on hi vant riate 26 59 77 
Bo Weight teste cies <5 nu 18 28 39 
GLA Deeb ae i AneheL Wet Son tet ie 9 18 34 
Tart PeRio ur nalaie Pa ivunt Gute and 1 14 28 
8. Memory of unrelated words. . 6 18 27 
9. Composite of 5, 6, 7and 8... 1 15 27 
LOS I CCRTIODE IEW etait waite 10 10 21 
11. Memory of unrelated words. . 5 19 30 
12. Part-Whole test............. 9 Ere 27 
13. Genus-Species test .......... 9 16 17 
14. First Opposite test.......... 0 0.9 5 
15. Second Opposite test........ 0 1 7 
16. Composite of 13, 14,15 and 16 0) 1 10 


According to her results, the order in which the different 
abilities tested would correlate with intelligence is roughly as 
follows: abstraction and association; memory; various forms 
of perception; motor control. This agrees with our results in 
so far as they can be definitely compared. Miss Norsworthy’s 
tests of abstraction and association would seem to be very 
similar, and to require almost equal powers of abstraction; 
hence the somewhat higher rank relatively of association as com- 
pared with our results. Abstraction is of course a relative term. 
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What would be severe trials of abstraction to a feeble minded 
person, or to an immature mind, might be mere tests of rapidity 
and ease of association and memory to an abler or more mature 
person. As we stated elsewhere, the Easy Opposites test to 
many of the Poor group, was like the Hard Ey Osis test for 
the Good group. 

Lewis M. Terman (’06) tested seven of the brightest and 
seven of the dullest boys of a group of five hundred elementary 
school pupils. The capacities tested were: 

POWERS OF INVENTION AND IMAGINATION as tested by ability to 
solve mental puzzles. 

LocicaL Processes as tested by solution of problems in arith- 
metic and other problems requiring original thinking. 
MATHEMATICAL ABiLity as tested by problems requiring the 

more mechanical phases of arithmetic. 

Mastery OF LANGUAGE as shown in word building, reading, 
Ebbinghaus Mutilated Text, spelling and facility in inter- 
preting commands. 

INSIGHT as shown in the interpretation of fables. 

Ease oF LEARNING the game of chess. ) 

Memory of geometrical figures, chess moves, a story read, and 
the solution of a mechanical puzzle. 

Motor ABiLity, as shown in learning visual-motor co6drdina- 
tions, skill in running down stairs, and in carrying a book 
on the head. 

Terman concludes that the bright boys are superior to the dull 
in all the mental tests, and inferior in the motor. This su- 
periority of the dull group in motor tests, if characteristic of 
persons in general, would of course mean a negative correlation 
between motor ability and “ intelligence,’ and be in conflict with 
our conclusion of a small but positive correlation. It is cer-, 
tain, however, that at least a part, and probably all, of this 
superiority of the dull group in motor ability was due to greater | 
maturity on account of their being on the average 12.7 months | 
older than the bright group. Again, it may be, in part, that , 
boys in school who have some motor ability and interest in that 
kind of thing, are on that account more likely than other boys 
to give little attention to linguistic and abstract studies, and for 
that reason are likely to be considered less intelligent by their 
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teachers than they really are, and duller than boys who lack 
such interests altogether. The fact that the dull boys all pre- 
ferred games and the bright ones reading also suggests this con- 
clusion. On general principles it seems hardly likely that there 
should actually be a negative correlation between motor ability 
and intelligence, at least as far as native capacity is concerned. 
It would seem quite probable, too, that the groups here selected 
would not represent bright and dull children respectively as 
judged from a more general point of view than that of a school 
teacher. | 

I have calculated the Pearson coefficient of correlation for 
each test with every other test, using Terman’s scores for each 
of the fourteen boys taken all together in one group. In order 
to bring out the relationships between the different tests as fully 
and accurately as possible, I have taken the actual scores made 
instead of the ranks. The only exception to this was in the case 
of the ‘ Interpretation of Fables,’ where on account of the omis- 
sions it was not very practicable to take the scores. The co- 
efficients are given in the table below. 


© 
eS 
ia) 
fy 
: zo) 
2 8 § le 
= g = ot 
e ce gael =P farmscteas Be. 
a SI a oa pea lee tot 
3 a o S re) = Qy uu 
on wn Gs C= g oO 5 fe) 
a et 8 5) > ~ = 
ee end vfs ur fk bordel ur =p Cee pd 8 
Lenvnscewn Waukee 81 | 86] 751 78 | 72 | 66 | —36 
Chea ihrer oe get wae Fy, 81 821° 772) 65) | 785) O25 eae 
Mathematics oo octets ie 86 82 rhe) 74 64 70 | —48 
Logical Processes......... TD Tae atnlen eae 62 58 | 63 | —22 
Memoaryuid ieee sia sete 78-1765) 74 62 58 | 72 | —26 
InVeniiOn ieee ts eae C21 I3 4 @ OE 68 4 68 36.1 —=n4 
Fables (interpretation of).| 66 62 70 63 da 3 a 8. 
Motor: Abrity .2 9) 5e8h 75 —36 |—23 |—48 |--22 |—26 |—14 |—52 iy 


SE) Wels eae SS Ce eee ren) Sere eee ey (ec ee ee) eee ee Se | Pe ee 


422 | 422 | 401 | 386 | 383 | 350 | 317 |—221 


The table gives of course the raw coefficients, and correction 
for attenuation would raise them somewhat. 
On the other hand these fourteen boys, like our thirty-seven 
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men, represent a selection half from near the top and half from 
near the bottom of the scale of general intelligence. In so far 
forth the correlations are too high. They should be thought of 
much as the raw correlations for the Good and Poor together 
in our own experiment. The high intercorrelation (with the ex- 
ception of the motor tests where the negative correlation in evi- 
dence has already been accounted for) are in harmony with our 
results. 

W. C. Bagley (o1) reported a negative correlation between 
motor skill and intellect. Professor E. L. Thorndike? has shown 
that this result was due to an arithmetical error, and to over- 
sight of the influence of the age factor. When children of 
nearly the same age are taken, Bagley’s data give a slight posi- 
tive correlation between mental and motor ability. 

Binet (’99) has attempted to differentiate intelligent pupils 
from unintelligent by the use of tests of voluntary attention. 
He considers that the tests he used are not, properly speaking, 
tests of comprehension, but depend upon processes relatively 
more simple,—especially acts of memory and comparison. He 
tested eleven subjects, five intelligent and six unintelligent. The 
tests included accuracy in tactile sensibility; quickness of re- 
action time; speed and accuracy in counting dots; perception of 
change in the rate of speed of rhythmic movement; counting of 
rhythmic sounds; copying figures, different varieties of sen- 
tences and drawings; rapidity of perception of words and 
figures seen for a fraction of a second; accuracy and speed in 
picking out one or more letters from a printed page (our A test 
and an extension of it); and simultaneous adding. 

Binet found that a number of the tests did establish a clear 
differentiation between the bright and the dull pupils, and that 
they are therefore promising as tests. Those which turned out 
to be the best in this respect he found to be the tests of accuracy 
in tactile sensibility, counting rhythmic sounds, copying figures, 
sentences and drawings, memory of figures, and cancellation of 
letters. He found also that this difference is most marked at 
the first trials, but diminishes with subsequent trials, and that 
in some cases it may be effaced. On account of the small 
number of Binet’s subjects, and on account of the fact that, sev- 


1 Educational Psychology, 1903 edition, pp. 148, 149. 
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eral of the tests being new, the subjects’ records are hard to 
evaluate with accuracy, it is unsafe to make very specific com- 
parisons. However, subject to these limitations, the group dif- 
ferences brought out by the tests are shown in the two following 
tables. Table XVIII gives a comparison of the average per- 
formance of the bright group with that of the dull, on the basis 


TABLE XVII 
BRIGHT Dui 

Tactile perception, errors with points 2 cm. apart....| 20% 54% 
Counting of dots, errors in score................. iy 3.4% 0 
Counting of sounds, errors in score............ Sr eR 4.3% 20% 
Copying figures, average number.................. 3.6 2.8 
Memory; numbers forgotten in 5 numbers of 5 figures} 12 42 
Reading through an opening, errors (Rapidity of 

AD PerCODULOMN ere ir Oeter@iiiare + el win piakeee anions 34 34.5 
Simultaneous adding; errors. Gace. Dalal Hoe eee 19% 23% 
Cancellation of letters, errorgs...............-..... 9% 27.5% 
BENDIS TESCHON TIME. Gite len che Viel stocale eg Vitel ee reiagie Rea 24 24% 


TABLE XVIII 
RANKING OF PUPILS IN THE DIFFERENT TESTS 
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3 @ ° ° iS) At ee Si 
D = i oO oO = aa TD oO 7) 
A 1 7 1 3 5 3 2 2 6 
B 1 2.0 Bue 1 1 4 1 4 vi 
C 3 Paes, 3:5 ys 4.5 6.5 6 5.) 8 
D 6 7 3.9 8.5 9 6.5 3 5.6 9 
E 3 7 2 6 6 8.5 4 7 hi 
F 6 2.5 8 11 11 8.5 5 2 2 
G 6 5 5 10 2.5 1 5 2 2 
H 8 10 9 4 4.5 2 vi 10 10 
I 9.5 Ol ea 5 70 5 10 5.5 5 
J 9.5 9 6 8.5 | 10 10 9 8.5 3.5 
K 3 9 i 8.5 7.Orr Lt 8 8.5 3.6 
No. of group 1 o 0 2 2 3S A 2 4 


displacements. 
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of the first trial of the test only, in order to rule out the factor 
of mental adaptation through practice. 

Binet lays great stress upon the conclusion that the difference 
between the intelligent and the unintelligent consists in quick- 
ness of adaptation. The bright pupils adapt themselves more 
quickly than the dull; the dull adapt themselves in turn, but 
more slowly. In so far as this were true, other things being 
equal it would imply, with reference to correlations between 
‘different tests, that they should be relatively high with unprac- 
ticed subjects, and would gradually diminish as the subjects had 
more and more practice. 

Spearman and Krueger in working over Oehrn’s results from 
ten subjects, including five medical doctors and three medical 
students, found that up to a certain point correlations imcrease 
in Size as practice increases, and that after that point they again 
tend to diminish. The decrease in this case may be due to 
fatigue entering as a disturbing factor as the test is prolonged. 
The change in the size of the correlations as practice proceeds 
is shown in the following table. 


TABLE XIX 


UNCORRECTED COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION FOR EACH SUCCESSIVE 
QuARTER Hour, ACCORDING TO THE RESULTS OF OFHRN 


Quarter Hour Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Sth 6th 7th 8th 
Write and Adding . iis. i506 0 cias 50 68 72 65 64 68 55 68 
Writing and, Counting... os. isaen st 0S Oh) TO io Bhi ZL 64 88 
Writing and Reading’: 2... ).6.. 63. B26 425) obi) 63) 148) 381) 4247 
Writing and Learning by Heart....} 10—02—03—03 03 02 25—08 
Adding and Counting. .../.5...... 37 56 69 67 64 59 50 381 
Amdding and Reading:.....060/. 5.04... O01 14 24 18 O05—18 22 26 
Adding and Learning by Heart....]| 22 24—09—02—26 00—07—13 
Counting and Reading............ —17—16—04 05 14—10—26—21 
Counting and Learning by Heart. . .|—24 —22 —27 —23 —15 —02 —16 —21 


Reading and Learning by Heart.....—05 07 O08—10 19 05 03—10 


That increase or decrease would depend upon the kind of test 
and the stage of the subjects in the learning process, and be sub- 
ject further to such disturbing factors as fatigue, change in zeal, 
etc., seems quite evident. In concluding, Spearman and Krueger 
say that the lack of being accustomed to the test instead of act- 
ing as a cause of correlation, would act as a disturbing factor 
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lessening it. Which effect it would have, however, would surely 
vary according to circumstances. If conditions were such that 
the more intelligent could in the time allowed acquire a method 
that they could use to advantage, while the poorer ones did not 
get to that point, the correlations would be correspondingly high. 
If, on the other hand, conditions were such that even the best 
of the subjects were unable in the time allowed to hit upon 
and use effectively any intelligent method, their intelligence 
would count for little or nothing in determining the records, and 
the correlations would be correspondingly low or zero. 

Difference in quickness of adaptation is certainly in evidence 
in Binet’s results, one illustration of which is given in the fol- 
lowing table: 


NUMBER OF NUMBER OF 
Lerrrers MarKED ERRORS 
Bright Dull Bright Dull 
Ist period of 5 minutes...... 115 124 13.5 43 
Dna. © 5 UH aha eel 14% 128 10 32 
3rd . nae) oda had Ais 176 179 9 15 
4th ae i ao Naan 183 11 BED 8 
5th r ed. PUR Than ak mt 213 207 6 tio 


The improvement of the dull pupils in this cancellation test 
shows itself particularly with respect to the quality of the work. 
But difference in quickness of adaptation would seem a priori 
to be a characteristic applying to the learning of something of 
which both groups are capable, rather than to the factor of 
fundamental importance, differentiating the intelligent from the 
unintelligent. Of course a lower type of mind does adapt itself 
more slowly than a higher type of mind, but a more funda- 
mental difference between the inferior type of mind and the su- 
perior type, exists in the fact that there are certain kinds of 
performance to which the inferior mind is relatively incapable 
of adapting itself at all, such as the higher forms of abstraction. 
The tests here used by Binet are not such as to bring out this 
difference with any degree of clearness. They are largely along 
the line of perception and memory. The nearest approach to 
testing facility in the higher mental processes akin to abstrac- 
tion is in connection with the copying tests. The fact that there 
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is so decided a difference between the two groups with regard 
to the logical grouping of phrases in copying the easy and the 
difficult prose passages, suggests a difference which does not 
belong primarily under the category of quicker or slower 
adaptation. 

The method of this investigation and the tests used are sug- 
gestive, and worthy of leading to a more extended investigation 
along this line; and it would surely be worth while for some- 
one to take those of the tests found to be most satisfactory, 
and see what their reliability is with a larger number of subjects. 
Then if correlations between the different tests were calculated, 
more definiteness would be given to the work already begun. 
However, what we need most of all is the devising of tests of 
different forms of the highest mental processes—performances 
such that the duller minds cannot learn them so readily as they 
do feats of perception. 

In copying the easy material the bright pupils copied 4.5 
words at a time and the dull pupils 3.4; in copying the dif- 
ficult material the bright copied on the average 2.8 words and 
the dull 2.4. The grouping of phrases was far more logical with 
the bright than with the dull. On the other hand, in the copy- 
ing of nonsense material the dull pupils did fully as well as the 
bright. The difference here would seem to be one of appercep- 
tion. When it came to copying nonsense material both groups 
were equally at a loss, as neither had at hand any means of or- 
ganizing the material. Doubtless continued practice at this 
would have revealed a quicker adaptation, and an earlier rise 
in the curve of learning in the case of the bright pupils than in 
the case of the dull, owing to their being quicker to find a 
method of organizing the new material. However, we could not 
hope to arrive at the true correlations of an ability with general 
intelligence if we took our individual records at a point in the 
learning curve where the dull group were still practically at 
zero efficiency, while the bright group had just made a sudden 
rise. Any such decided unevenness in the learning curve, un- 
less eliminated by averages, would seriously interfere with the 
securing of the true correlation between the characteristic 
ability of the group in that capacity, and general intelligence. 

Binet finds that in tactile sensibility the intelligent are de- 
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cidedly superior in the first trials to the unintelligent. It is 
questionable here whether quickness in comprehending the in- 
structions was not a prominent factor in the results secured. 
When the dull can, in so small a number of practice trials, al- 
most equal the bright, who have meanwhile had an equal number 
of practice trials, it seems evident that the ultimate and real 
difference between the two groups in this capacity is not a large 
one. The difference with respect to speed of adaptation is a 
general factor that would tend to cover up or disguise the real 
correlations between different capacities themselves, and not aid 
materially in the detailed diagnosis of intelligence. It is sug- 
gestive, too, that in some of the tests the dull pupils did as well 
as the bright. May this not mean simply that the correlations 
between this sort of ability and general intelligence are too small 
to be brought out by such crude measurements and treatment of 
them as Binet employed? 

Hence to speak of the difference between inferior and su- 
perior minds as fundamentally a difference in power of volun- 
tary attention, seems misleading in that it is too general a state- 
ment. It suggests that voluntary attention is a capacity that 
can be applied equally well in any desired direction, to the ex- 
tent of one’s general ability. It errs in implying that there are 
not various kinds of voluntary attention, that do not correlate 
perfectly with one another. On the contrary, there are many 
varieties of voluntary attention—if we are to express the facts 
in Binet’s terminology—for one might give a degree of atten- 
tion to music that he could by no means give to mathematics 
or to painting. Difference in quickness of adaptation there cer- 
tainly is, and this difference is one of no little significance; but it 
is one of degree. A more significant difference between inferior 
and superior minds is one so pronounced as to suggest a dif- 
ference in kind, rather than one in degree merely. 

By this we mean that there are certain kinds of mental 
feats that can be performed by the able mind that can scarcely 
be performed by the inferior grade of mind at all, let its pos- 
sessor practice at it as much as he will. This sort of distinc- 
tion is not suggested by Binet’s way of stating it—that the de- 
termining factor is a matter of voluntary attention. 
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Spearman and Krueger (06) published the results of an in- 
vestigation on the correlations existing among the following 
mental abilities: Touch Discrimination, Tone Discrimination, 
Adding, Learning by Heart (a series of numbers), Ebbinghaus 
Mutilated Text. Their subjects were eleven advanced univer- 
sity students, four of whom did not speak German as their 
mother tongue. 

As to correlation between the two trials of the same test, 
Spearman and Krueger’s coefficient for Adding is 76; ours are 
gi for the combined groups, 76 for the Good, and go for the 
Poor. This agreement is close. In the Ebbinghaus test their 
coefficient of reliability is 76; ours are 92, 96, and go—consider- 
ably higher doubtless on account of the greater number of trials 
and the method of scoring. In Sensory Discrimination their re- 
sults on Touch Discrimination and Tone Discrimination may be 
compared with ours on Drawing Lines. For Touch Discrimina- 
tion their coefficient is low, namely 42. For Tone Discrimina- 
tion their coefficient is 87, as compared with ours for drawing 
lines 72, 42, and 95. ‘Their coefficient for Learning by Heart, 
92, is a good deal higher than ours for Unrelated Words, 73, 
48, 49; and somewhat higher than ours for Memory of Pas- 
sages, 90, 78, 83. 

It is well that our attention has been called to the fact that 
very different results may be obtained by two different experi- 
menters using the same tests. However, the fact that there is 
such close correspondence as to reliability coefficients, where 
they are at all comparable, would go to show that when the test 
is itself satisfactory, and where the experimenter understands 
his business, there is no necessity that the investigations be con- 
ducted by two different experimenters. This precaution applies 
rather to the use of a new and untried test, not to one whose 
method of procedure is clearly understood, provided it is other- 
wise reliable as a test. Once the conscientious investigator is 
aware of the possibility of inaccuracy from such a source, he 
should be able, with our present knowledge of former errors 
in the conduct of mental tests, to secure by himself results that 
will not be vitiated by the personal equation. 
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The Pearson coefficients of correlation which they obtained 
among the abilities tested are as follows: 


Ebbing-} Tone | Touch | Learn- 
Adding | haus | Discrim-] Discrim-| ing by 


test ination | ination | Heart 
Raw CorrFFICIENTS: 
PAGS sis urate tales ae 79 67 19 14 
Ebbinghaus test......... 79 59 00 eaeld ! 
Tone Discrimination..... 67 59 29 17 
Touch Discrimination. ... 19 00 29 —13 
Learning by Heart....... 14 oa WE La —13 
CoRRECTED COEFFICIENTS: 
ACI Oecd eae aeons: 70 68 ? 2 
Ebbinghaus test......... 70 64 ? ? 
Tone Discrimination..... 68 64 ? ? 
Touch Discrimination... . 2 ? x 2 
Learning by Heart....... ? ? ? Fg 


Thus between Adding and Ebbinghaus test they get a correla- 
tion of 79 raw, and 7o corrected; while ours are 71, 61, 65 
raw, and 71, 55, 63 corrected. It is interesting to note that with 
their results as with ours, the coefficient of correlation becomes 
lessened when corrected. One would expect their coefficient of 
correlation to correspond approximately with ours for the Good 
group. It may be, however, that their group represents persons 
of considerably greater variability than our good group, in 
which case the correlation would be higher. In one respect at 
least their results would be much less reliable than ours, namely, 
in the number of subjects tested. They used eleven subjects 
for the Adding test and only seven for the Ebbinghaus test, the 
foreigners being excluded. Then, too, it may be that as the sub- 
jects were not all of the same nationality, the correlation of 
Adding with other capacities may be largely influenced by dif- 
ferences of practice in adding, characteristics of the different 
countries represented. 

Spearman and Krueger did not give the corrected coefficients 
for Learning by Heart and the other four abilities tested. They 
put them down as zero because they are less than five times the 
P. E. Their raw coefficients are on the whole much lower than 
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the correlations we find between Memory of Words and Adding, 
Ebbinghaus test, and Discrimination of Lengths, as will be seen 
in the following: 


Raw PEARSON COEFFICIENTS—ACCORDING TO OuR RESULTS 


Combined | Goods Poors 


Memory of Words and Adding.............. 49 21 22 
a ‘) “Ebbinghaus test...... 94 54 66 
5 ie “ Drawing Lengths..... aT —O1 05 
2s , “ Estimating Lengths... 28 19 G4 


Spearman and Krueger conclude that there are beyond doubt 
positive and fairly high correlations between abilities as varied 
as Discrimination of Tones, Adding, and the Ebbinghaus test; 
and on the basis of Oehrn’s data, between Speed of Reading, of 
Writing, and of Counting; and that the size of these different 
correlations is to be explained on the basis of the degree of 
their connection with a hypothetical, common central factor. 
They think there is good reason for believing that the central 
factor is not to be explained by individual differences in the 
zeal of the subjects, their momentary disposition, their being 
accustomed to the conditions of the experiments, their ability to 
make the most of help given, or to the power of their attention. 
They think that the explanation is in all probability psycho-phys- 
ical, consisting in the fact that one nervous system is more 
highly plastic than another, and that this would be the condition 
for the development of more precise and constantly functioning 
complexes of conduction, which would make possible greater 
quickness and accuracy. 

The suggestion that the explanation of differences in intelli- 
gence is psycho-physical, in itself explains nothing. Of course 
mental differences are determined by neural factors. Beyond 
this guarded general suggestion Spearman and Krueger scarcely 
seem to venture in the way of definite positive statement, except 
to state that the size of the different positive correlations is to 
be explained on the basis of the degree of connection with a 
hypothetical common central factor. 

Spearman (’04) reached conclusions that he considered very 
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important for the measurement and diagnosis of general intelli- 
gence. “On the whole then we reach the profoundly impor- 
tant conclusion that there really exists a something which we 
may provisionally term General Sensory Discrimination, and 
similarly a General Intelligence, and further that the functional 
correspondence between these two is not appreciably less than 
absolute.” Also, “ . .  . the common and essential element 
in the Intelligences wholly coincides with the common and es- 
sential element in the Sensory Functions.” While these state- 
ments, taken in connection with the context, seem perfectly clear 
as to their meaning, it is evident that Spearman does not now 
hold to this latter statement as originally worded. 

That there is practically perfect correlation between Sensory 
Discrimination and General Intelligence certainly cannot be 
maintained. Dr. E. L. Thorndike (’09) investigated the rela- 
tionship between accuracy in Sensory Discrimination and Gen- 
eral Intelligence. He took two groups of subjects: (1) 37 
young women students in a normal school, (2) 25 boys in their 
third year in high school. For tests of Sensory Discrimination, 
Thorndike took 9o trials of each individual’s accuracy in draw- 
ing lines to standards of 100, 75 and 50 mm., and 16 trials of 
each subject in weighting boxes to standards of 100 and 200 g. 
As a measure of General Intelligence, each girl was rated for 
general intelligence by all the rest, and also by 8 of the pro- 
fessors in the normal school. The scholastic records of the 
girls were also used. The boys were similarly rated by 6 of 
their fellows and by 4 professors. The tests were given on 
different days to eliminate common disturbing factors. The 
median deviation in age for girls was 10 months, and for the 
boys I year. 

The results are summed up in the form of Pearson coefficients 
of correlation (raw) as follows: 


& 


*On page 165 of Cyril Burt’s article cited below, footnote 3, he says: 
“With reference to my criticism of the passage cited above (p. 159) 
formulating his view of the relation of General Sensory Discrimination 
and General Intelligence, Dr. Spearman has written me: ‘This conclu- 
sion of mine was badly worded. I did not mean (as others have naturally 
taken it) that general intelligence was based on sensory discrimination ; 
if anything, vice versa. I take both the sensory discrimination and the 
manifestations leading a teacher to impute general intelligence to be based 
on some deeper fundamental cause, as sketched in the Zeitschrift fir 
Psychologie, Vol. XLI. p. 110, par. 5.” 
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Women| Boys 


Discrimination of lengths, Ist half with 2nd half........ 66 69 
Discrimination of weights, Ist half with 2nd half........ 50 72 
Pupils’ impressions of intellect, Ist half with 2nd half.... 91 
Teachers’ impressions of intellect, Ist half with 2nd half.. 72 
Academic record, Ist half with 2nd half................ 62 87 
Combined teachers’ and pupils’ impressions, 1st half with 

PENG Gh SNe = HONE SoA a IASG id Sn aN Dan OR NA OAR RD 87 


Thus the measures of the two phases of Sensory Discrimina- 
tion and the estimates of General Intelligence were satisfactory 
as to reliability. The inter-correlations found were: 


Women! Boys 


Scores for all lines with those for all weights............ 52 25 
Scores for all lines with pupils’ impressions of intellect. . 25 
Scores for all lines with teachers’ impressions of intellect . 12 
Scores for all lines with teachers’ and pupils’ impressions 

OC ROLECE Mie ony ieiacad ae einer Cuvee kM sige) 205) 8 05 
Scores for all lines with academic record............... Ol 
Scores for all weights with pupils’ impressions of intellect 23 


Scores for all weights with teachers’ impressions of intellect} 08 
Scores for all weights with teachers’ and pupils’ impres- 

ered TLOOUOC rue Lat weve a Vy tm ata em relly ss ucla AVA) 20 
Scores for all weights with academic record............. 21 
Pupils’ impressions of intelligence with teachers’ impres- 

Se EIS Oa Re CEU RE a RO REIN STA AL TP PR 85 
Pupils’ and teachers’ impressions with academic record. . 54 
Combined weights and lines with pupils’ and teachers’ 

REESE IOUS sls) Ue uocls Gucrewine lene ene MTerG, eta vamialte Bye" 9 16 
Combined weights and lines with pupils’ and teachers’ 

impressions and academic record.................. 14 


Hence the coefficient, corrected by the Spearman methods, be- 
tween Ist, factor common to accuracy in lines and weights, and 
factor common to pupils’ and teachers’ impressions of intelli- 
gence, is 20; 2nd, factor common to accuracy in lines and 
weights, and factor common to combined teachers’ and pupils’ 
impressions and academic record, is 25. According to this, the 
most probable correlation between General Sensory Discrimina- 
tion and General Intelligence would be about 23. 

Burt’s results on this point (cited below) are difficult to in- 
terpret on account of the somewhat conflicting results in the 
different groups. If, however, we permitted ourselves to take 
the average of Burt’s correlations between different forms of 
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Sensory Discrimination and Estimated Intelligence, we find it to 
be about 21. 

There still remains Spearman’s provisional theory of a 
hierarchy of mental functions as the explanation of the fact of 
general intelligence. ‘“‘ Wherever branches of intellectual ac- 
tivity are at all dissimilar, then their correlations with one 
another appear wholly due to their being all variously saturated 
with some common fundamental Function (or group of Func- 
HONS) ars the remaining or specific elements of the 
activity seem in every case to be wholly different from that in 
all the others.” 

According to this theory, no two mental functions could be 
more closely related to one another than each is related to the 
common central factor. For instance in our results, Memory 
of Words and Memory of Passages should relate no more 
closely to each other, and the A test and Geometrical Forms no 
more closely to each other, than the element common to Memory 
of Words and Memory of Passages relate to the element 
common to the A test and Geometrical Forms. This can be 
very readily tested by the use of the correction formula, 

Rp + Rds + Rods + RPGs 
Rpq= A , where Rpq represents 
VRpip2 X Rid. 

the correlation between the common factor in p, and p,, and the 
common factor in q, and q,; Rp,q, represents the correlation be- 
tween the ability tested by, say, Memory of Words and the 
ability tested by the A test; Rp,g, represents the correlation be- 
tween the ability tested by the Memory of Words test and the 
ability tested by the Geometrical Forms test; Rp.g, represents 
the correlation between the abilities tested by Memory of Pas- 
sages and the A test; and Rp.q, represents the correlation be- 
tween the abilities tested by Memory of Passages and the 
Geometrical Forms test. 

Then taking the estimated true coefficients of correlation 

from Table XIV, and substituting the values in the above equa- 
54+ 49 + 46 + 33 
tion we get, Rpq = 4 fy 
V80 X 87 
which is much lower than Rp,f,, 80, or Rq,q2, 87. 
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That is, Memory of Words and Memory of Passages are more 
closely related one to another, and A test and Geometrical Forms 
are more closely related one to another than the factor common 
to the first two is to the factor common to the second two. 

Similarly facts for the abilities tested by the Ebbinghaus and 
Hard Opposites tests, and the A and Geometrical Forms tests, 
letting p,p.q, and q, refer to these in order, are that 

54 + 36+ 58+ 42 
Rpq= 4 == 55, which is much below 85 or 87. 
MSe xe S707 | 

Again on the basis of Spearman’s theory of a common central 
factor, if the coefficients of correlation among a number of abili- 
ties are arranged in descending order, from left to right and 
from top to bottom as are the ones he obtained on page 86 
above, in every line the figures should be in descending order as 
they are on the top line and on the vertical line on the left. 
According to our results, secured from 37 subjects instead of 
only 11, this is by no means the case, as is evident from the fol- 
lowing from Table XIV, p. 63. 


g : 
aay a0 g 
mes IL S i 
co Sane z = 
a | @ ‘ea | "S i 
2/8/38) 2] % Fe s 
"Sp oe) p> & Pt wf + 
| ° © 5 ay hig = 
-— ae) I oo S o- ray o g 
oN UES I TOS TAs i Maes CS Raa 
APD ae ay a afl HA ay 
Ebbinghaus test............. 85 | 82 | 72 | 71 | 65 | 60 | 54 | 36 
PEP OPPORIEES els iaiar s Ldelsle aio 8 85 84 |(83)| 70 | 70 | 56 | 58 | 42 
Memory of Words....... Eglin st 82 | 84 65 | ‘80; 39 |*65 |; 54 | 49 
Easy Opposites.............. 72 |(83 | 65 50 | 56 | 37 | 50 | 45 
Memory of Passages.......... 71 | 70 |\80 | 50 42 | 30 | 46 | 33 
AACA ea eee Le aia asa 65 | 70 | 39 | 56 | 42 39 | 58 | 30 
VOTSU Veet St) Lge eee yee a 60 | 56 | 65) | 30 | 39 |} 39 36 | 36 
PRC AEN Ninkvlata nets le Skid 54 | 58 | 54 | 50} 46 | 58 | 36]. | 8% 
Geometrical Forms........... 36 | 42 | 49 | 45 | 33 | 30 | 36 | 87 


Thus it is quite evident that Spearman’s theory is not in har- | 
mony with the facts we have secured. 


Cyril Burt (09) tested 43 boys between the ages of 12 years 


Q2 
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6 months and 13 years 6 months, one group of 13 boys from a 
high class College Preparatory School, and the remaining group 
of 30 from an Elementary School. 
grouped as follows: 


The tests used can be 


I. Sensory Discrimination. 
Touch, weights, pitch, lengths. 
II. Motor Tests. (Simple reactions). 
Tapping, card dealing. 
III. Sensory Motor Tests. 
Card sorting, alphabet finding. 
IV. Association Tests. 


Immediate memory—concrete words, abstract words, 


nonsense syllables 


Mirror test—formation of motor association by trial 


and error. 


Spot pattern test—apperception of a form composed 


of dots. 


V. Test of Voluntary Attention. 
Dotting irregular dots. 


The correlations found by Burt are as follows: 


fed) 

o 

q 

o 

oy 
: : 
Corrected Coefficients | 4 | & ‘3S 
or me} es s 
Elementary School | 3/38] wo] & 
el]A} at & 
alsl|ele 
iS o. Oo | = 
me im}A Ss 
Imputed Intelligence... .. 100) 75| 74 
Spot Pattern........... 100 80) 75 
Dotiino eae aan nt, 75) 80 84 

Mirror Tracing..........] 74] 75} 84 

Alinhabets seers) ete 68} 96] 85} 71 
PApping Gees ee a ey 65] 64} 83) 48 
MeMOLY 2s 4). sroetas Ww akis 60] 41} 22) 13 
Dealing a ssa iiis o2e% 54} 66} 83) 72 
Sorting 2 sor tase en hosts 53] 68] 75] 64 
Sound Oi eReiaeaes Ge 52} 55} 68} 40 
RANGE hare ta thai eat 51} 50; 60} 16 
OUCH. ernst vee Moet c 17; 21} 30} 27 
Weights cous mete ucline tate —01| 27; 07|-10 


——! | — I | SS ET SS I 
——— 


25 
32|-05 
30|-01| 26 
23] 06|-16} 37 
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| 
al 
Corrected Coefficients me g £ 
or a} 2} Wl} DO) p 3 &O 
Preparatory School a i= 3 =f = : S ca & 2 |g a= i 
EIS/S/ 21S) 81 SI S!1S8) 8] 2)3] 3 
BIAIS|S/SlSIS(HlASl/SIEIB 
BeOS ste aie 100|100}100}100; 90} 71} 47) 32) 07|-32|-83|-62 
PICO EA las cts cibat a stoi 100 84! 73} 96} 84/100} 62|-17} 45} 31) 25) 63 
Tee fait Hee hoe Baia gt 100} 84 94} 91/100} 56] 83] 37} 32|-48/-06} 35 
AS al ej ha OAR Ua ata Be me 100| 73] 94 41) 80/100; 50) 36} 57| 09) 74] 44 
foes Intelligence... .{|100| 96} 91] 41 82] 68} 66} 06] 44|-17/-20} 41 
LVS) LULET ES Oe Fae holes RRO 90} 84/100} 80; 82 64} 84} 06} 27) 27} 22) 27 
Ns De ee te ok 71/100; 56/100; 68} 64 751-61} 94; 40) 71) 93 
Noy CELT etch ic! 9 | A 47| 62} 83} 50) 66) 84! 75 40} 85|-29] 10} 40 
Pee AMY a ens tes de ke 32|-17| 37} 36) 06} 06/-61) 40 —07|-51|-40|-06 
OUTS US Be ear ae a O7| 45) 32} 57| 44) 27) 94! 85|-07 SL bor) 23 
[OOS RS Bese oe a ~32} 31|-48] 09/-17| 27| 40}/-29|-51| 21 61) 26 
POI RG Gace wr ttae sf oss —33| 25/-06} 74/-20] 22; 71} 10|-40] 15} 61 53 


EDULE SS MISS SROs A Neo aR —62| 63} 35] 44) 41) 27] 93) 40/-06| 23) 26] 53 


The above are arranged approximately in descending order, 
but it is very evident that they even more strongly contradict 
Spearman’s original theory of a hierarchial arrangement than 
do our results spoken of above. Apparently, however, Spear-.: 
man himself has abandoned or modified this view. In his | 
demonstration of a “ Hierarchy of Coefficients,” Burt uses the 
raw coefficients from the amalgamated measurements, rather 
than the corrected coefficients which we have quoted. In this 
connection he says: “ Dr. Spearman and Prof. Krueger imply 
that satisfactory hierarchies are exhibited only by the ‘ pure’ or 
theoretical coefficients; but it appears that those based on amal- 
gamated measurements are better than those based on theoreti- 
cal ‘ correction,’ if the experimental conditions are carefully con- 
trolled.” . .. ‘ The theoretical values for the ideal hier- 
archy may be obtained by various mathematical formulae.” 
“The following simple formula has been supplied for this pur- 
pose by Dr. Spearman (to whom I am here particularly in- 
debted for several improvements on my own demonstration of a 
hierarchy). . . .” But when the raw coefficients fail to ac- | 
cord with the theory, and when the corrected coefficients fail to 
accord with the theory, and when coefficients from amalgamated _ 
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series of measurements fail to accord with the theory, why not 
abandon the theory! Surely this would be better than to re- 
sort to further manipulation of data influenced to some extent 
by variables at present uncertain, and consequently to that extent 
untrustworthy. Only when the variables themselves are fully © 
and definitely understood can such methods be used with any 
degree of safety. 

Burt does not give the correlations between memory of con- 
crete words, memory of abstract words, and memory of non- 
sense syllables. In comparing his results with ours we shall 
take his data for the boys of the Elementary School, both be- 
cause the greater number of subjects in this group makes the 
results more reliable than in the case of the other group, and 
because the group itself is probably more representative of 
average boys than are boys in a College Preparatory School. 
Perhaps the fairest comparison to make would be between his 
coefficients for the Elementary School Group, and our estimated 
true coefficients, though one would expect the latter to be some- 
what higher. 

Burt’s corrected coefficient for Memory and the Spot Pat- 
tern test is 41; between Memory of Words and Learning Pairs, 
we get for the Poor group 44, and for the estimated true co- 
efficient 65. The agreement here is as close as could be ex- 
pected. 

As to correlation between Sensory Discrimination and 
Memory, Burt gets a correlation between Discrimination of 
Lines and Memory of 05; between Drawing Lengths and 
Memory of Words we get -og for the Poor group, and -05 as 
the estimated true correlation. 

Bonser (’10) gave tests in reasoning and selective thinking 
to 385 boys and 372 girls of the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth school 
grades of public schools in Passaic, New Jersey. “ The tests 
employed were made up of a series of problems and questions 
designed to exercise the most fundamental four phases of 
reasoning activity, namely: The mathematical judgment; con- 
trolled association; selective judgment; and that complex of 
analytic and synthetic thinking used in the intellectual interpre- 
tation of literature. 
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Mathematical Judgment 


“The problems for testing the mathematical judgment were of 
two kinds, two sets of five each, I, A and B, stated in the form 
usually followed in current text-books in arithmetic; and two 
sets of five each, II, A and B, of the same difficulty as the pre- 
ceding in processes involved but stated in a less conventional 
way. Each of the ten problems of the first type may be called 
a “two-step”? problem—it requires a preliniinary operation for 
securing the intermediate datum necessary before the final 
operation can be accomplished. 


Tests I and IT 


“T.A. Get the answers to these problems as quickly as you 
can. 


1. If % of a gallon of oil costs 9 cents, what will 7 gallons cost? 
2. John sold 4 sheep for $5 each. He kept % of the money and with 
the other % he bought lambs at $2 each. How many did he buy? 

3. A pint of water weighs a pound. What does a gallon weigh? 


4. At 12% cents each, how much more will six tablets cost than Io 
pens at 5 cents each? 


5. At 15 cents a yard, how much will 7 feet of cloth cost? 


1, ‘ 

1. A man whose salary was $20 a week spends $14 a week. In how 
many weeks can he save $300? 

2. How many pencils can you buy for 50 cents at the rate of 2 for 5 
cents? 

3. A man bought land for $100. He sold it for $120, gaining $5 an 
acre. How many acres were there? 

4. A man spent 24 of his money and had $8 left. How much had he at 
first? 

5. The uniforms for a baseball nine cost $2.50 each. The shoes cost $2 
a pair. What was the total cost of uniforms and shoes for the 
nine? 


ND Aen 


I. 132 plus what number equals 36? 

2 If John had 15 cents more than he spent today he would have 40 
cents. How much did he spend today? 

3. What number minus 7 equals 23? 

4. If James had 4 times as much money as George, he would have $16. 
How much money has George? 

5. What number added to 16 gives a number 4 less than 27? 
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B. 

1. What number subtracted 12 times from 30 will leave a remainder 
of 6? 

2. If a train travels half a mile a minute, what is the rate per hour? 

3. What number minus 16 equals 20? 

4. What number doubled equals 2 times 3? 

5. If 7 multiplied by some number equals 63, what is the number? 


“In the original blanks, immediately following each problem 
space was left for its solution. 


Controlled Association 


“For controlled association, three types of tests were used. 
First, two sets of ten sentences each, III, A, a and b, were given 
with a significant word omitted from each to be filled in by the 
pupil. Second, two sets of ten sentences each, III, B, a and b, 
were given in each of which two significant words were placed, 
one above the other, one giving a correct meaning to the sen- 
tence, the other an erroneous meaning, the pupil to draw a line 
through the wrong word leaving the sentence so that it would 
read correctly. Third, three sets of twenty words each, IV, A, 
B and C, were given to pupils, they to write beside each respec- 
tive word a word just its opposite in meaning—the familiar 
“opposites ” test. 


Tests III and IV 


“TIT. A. a. Complete the following sentences as quickly as 
you can by filling the blank spaces with appropriate words: 


Tara we always comes in the last week in December. 

ts la is one who plays a musical instrument. 

oly De Cea Lye h  eraie favs te is in Russia. 

AS iee see Miord are large, visible bodies of watery vapor floating about 
in the air. 

Sek OAUtAbens eave oe, used for building houses are made of clay. 

6: The machine on. a/railroad for drawing) cars 1s an <2. ye. 4 

PF Laae ube ane wit is the most useful metal for blacksmiths. 

HN AE AILSA de RES live and swim about in the water. 

9. Most light summer clothing is made of ............ goods. 

LOH ie hoot ewe is a holiday. 

IIL. A. b. 

1. The flesh of cattle used for food is called ............. 

IA RY okey At months are June, July and August. 


inn eR wert a so makes it light during the day. 
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Zeb, Oia Oran gree catch many mice and birds. 

BCG ics uy igi: fhm is a large stream of water flowing through the land. 
6. Men who live in the country and till the soil are called ............. 
eae RSE A Un Shee is a mineral which we burn. 

BAT PEDO Ge cai baat es Ocean is east of the United States. 

Cia Sita cd a aati sell sugar, vegetables and other foods. 

LOM UEP e) ATES cen als hours in half a day. 


III. B. a. As quickly as you can, make these sentences cor- 
rect by drawing a line through the wrong word where two words 
occur, one above the other: 

longer 


1. Days are in summer than in winter. 
shorter 


up 
2. Water always flows hill. 


down 
more 
3. Glass breaks easily than tin. 
less 
t earlier 
4. The sun rises in January than in July. 
later 
o> softer ; 
5. Iron is than wood. 
harder 
warmer 
Go tis in Florida than in Maine. 
colder 
; heavier 
7, Anything that floats is than water. 
lighter 
INOKe hy yy 
8. Oranges grow satisfactorily in California than in New Jersey. 
less 
shorter 
9. Shadows are in summer than in winter. 
longer 
more 
10. Plants grow readily in warm sunshine than in the cool shade. 
less 
III. B. b. 
stronger 
1. Men are usually than women. 
weaker 
: less 
2. A pound of iron is worth than a pound of copper. 
more 
H before , 
3. Christmas comes Thanksgiving day. 


after 
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oth er 
4. Cotton clothing is than wool. 
cooler 
Less i 
ne coal is used in summer than in winter. 
More 
poorer 
6. Bankers are than cab drivers. 
richer 
More 
vip horses than mules are used for driving purposes. 
Fewer 


more 
8. There are teachers than preachers. 


fewer 
more 
9. Oranges are sweet than lemons. 
less 
More 
10. bread than cake is eaten in this city. 
Less 


IV. As quickly as you can write beside each of these words 
a word that means exactly its opposite. 


A. Be C. 
day great bad 
asleep hot inside 
absent dirty slow 
brother heavy short 
best late little 
above first soft 
big left black 
backwards morning dark 
buy much sad 
come near true 
cheap north dislike 
broad open poor 
dead round well 
land sharp - sorry 
country east thick 
tall knowti full 
son something peace 
here stay few 
less push below 
mine nowhere enemy 


Selective Judgment 


“ Two types of tests were used for selective judgment. First, 
two sets, V, A and B, of two series each of ten reasons why 
some given fact is true, some of which reasons are correct, the 
others incorrect or irrelevant, were given. The pupil was to 
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select, by checking, the correct reasons. Second, there were 
given similarly two sets, IV, A and B, of three series each, of 
five definitions for a given thing or term, some of which were 
correct, the others incorrect or irrelevant: 


Tests V and VI 


“V.A. The following reasons have been given to show why 
New York has become a larger city than Boston. As quickly 
as you can, place a cross like this, +, before each reason you 
think a good one: 


New York is on an island. 

More foreigners live in New York than in Boston. 

New York is on a large river coming from arich agricultural region. 

Mr. Rockefeller has a fine home in New York. 

New York has more churches than Boston. 

New York has better communication with the States lying to the 
west. | 

7. New York has elevated railroads. 

8. New York is in the midst of a rich fruit and agricultural district. 

9. New York is nine or ten years older than Boston. 

10. New York has a republican governor. 


B. These reasons have been given to show that oak is better 
than pine for making furniture. Check the good reasons. 


An w& PH 


Oak wood is harder than pine. 

Oak trees have acorns, pine trees do not. 

Oak wood takes a finer polish than pine. 

Oak trees have more beautiful leaves. 

Oak trees make good homes for squirrels. 

Pine wood will not last so long as oak. 

Pine is more easily dented and defaced than oak. 

When polished and varnished, oak is much more beautiful than pine. 
Pine trees are sometimes used for Christmas trees. 

Oak trees are easier to climb than pine trees. 


C. The following reasons have been given to show why 
oranges grow better in Florida than in New Jersey. Check the 
good reasons. 


Lal 
SS BNA SO by 


There are many negroes in Florida who work very cheaply. 
Florida has warm summer weather almost the whole year. 
There are no alligators in New Jersey. 

Florida very rarely has hard frosts. 

New Jersey is not so large as Florida. 

Florida was settled earlier than New Jersey. 

New Jersey grows many fine peaches. 

Florida has a very moist, warm climate. 


Pant Rs ee Ns 
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9g. Florida is a word meaning the land of flowers. 
10. Florida is a popular winter resort. 


D. Among these reasons why horses are better than cattle 
for driving and working animals, check those which you think 
are good reasons. 


Horses are more intelligent than cattle. 

Cattle are not so tall as horses. 

Horses like corn, oats and hay. 

Horses are much more active and walk faster than cattle. 
Cattle are extensively used for food. 

Horses are much more beautiful and graceful than cattle. 
The skins of horses are sometimes made into gloves. 
Horses are more easily trained and controlled than cattle. 
President Roosevelt likes to ride on horseback. 

Horses have more rapid and varied gaits than cattle. 


VI. A. In the following definitions, place a small cross, like 
this +, before those which you think are good ones, doing it as 
quickly as you can. 


ON Oe ae eae eee ee ee 


me 


a. Definitions of a shoe. 

1. A portion of clothing. 

2. Something black made of leather. 

3. A protective covering for the feet, usually made of leather, 
having a firm bottom or sole and flexible upper portions, an 
opening for the foot being fastened by lacings, buttons or 
buckles. 

4. Something to wear on the feet. 

5. A necessary article costing from one to five or six dollars. 


b. Definitions of an island. 

1. A piece of land out in the water. 

2. A small body of land. 

3. A body of land entirely surrounded by water. 

4. Cuba is an island. 

5. A portion of land rising above the surrounding level. 
c. Definitions of to explode. 

1. To burst suddenly with a loud noise. 


2. To knock all to pieces. 
3. To make a very loud noise. 
4. To fill the air with a tumultuous roar. 
5. To blow up. 
a. Definitions of a chair. 


A piece of household furniture. 

A movable seat with a back intended for one person. 
A piece of furniture on which to sit. 

Rocking chairs are comfortable chairs. 

A single seat having a back. 


ee ON 
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b. Definitions of to write. 

1. To make marks with a pen or pencil. 

2. To make characters which stand for ideas. 

3. To use a pen or pencil. 

4. To make marks on any kind of surface with any kind of an 
instrument which will express one’s ideas so that another 
may understand them. 

5. To write a letter. 


c. Definitions of a buggy. 
1. A buggy is black. 
2. A buggy is something to ride in. 
3. A buggy is a light, four wheeled vehicle, with or without a 
top or covering, designed for carrying two or three persons. 
4. A buggy is drawn by horses. 
5. A buggy may have rubber tires. 


Literary Interpretation 


“For literary interpretation, two stanzas of poetry, VII, A and 
B, were used, the pupil to write the meaning of each in his own 
words. These poems are taken from a third reader and a 
second reader respectively, each from a different standard series 
published within a decade of the time of these tests. 


Test VII 


“VII. A. Read carefully the following stanza, then write its 


meaning in your own words. 
‘This little rill, that from the springs 
Of yonder grove its current brings, 
Plays on the slope awhile, and then 
Goes prattling into groves again, 
Oft to its warbling waters drew 
My little feet, when life was new.’ 


B. Read carefully the following stanza, then write its mean- 
ing in your own words: 


‘Under the greenwood tree, 

Who loves to lie with me, 

And tune his merry note 

Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 

Come hither, come hither, come hither, 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 

But winter and rough weather.’ 
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Spelling 

“As an incidental problem for correlation, the opportunity 
offered for a test in spelling was taken. Two papers, B and C, 
from test V, the opposites test, were graded in spelling for each 
pupil. As the pupils did not know that the papers were to be 
graded in spelling, it had little of the disadvantages of the 
formal spelling test, yet the words were practically predeter- 
mined and uniform.” 

Bonser’s results are given in part in the foliowing table: 


TABLE XX 


AVERAGES OF COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BY GRADE, BY AGE, 
AND FoR BotH GRADE AND AGE 


Boys, 385 Girls, 372 Total, 757 


By By By By By Grade 
Grade Age Grade Age and Age 
ILL ARG IAT ea eee 39 58 3 34 41 
UE ted WIRE oN ants tealt 33 49 31 53 42 
PUPRPRTUAs (ea ces aia ete aces hee 21 44, 17 52 33 
A get a CAME SA Malayan! od 10 38 31 25 26 
Fo Hina ree GL ee mae ahaa ae 18 48 08 32 26 
Fits ak eh ge BG AL Gs hs ae gee 38 69 58 70 59 
Feat PS DEMIS fed. Mtoe, 16 34 20 25 24 
BEL BC Eve ee les) at gs 55 57 54 47 53 
Py eM SRR UEP Cm ALS etl 38 45 35 35 38 
i eEAO mocaaae etiam ag at 25 31 21 16 24 
SNP Peis MeL etc utes Lied 40 48 43 39 45 
wb yu) enol Was ch ben aa ba AEE oS 62 61 58 40 55 
Te ea OCU INE C7 ALR Ried 27 35 21 07 22 
DV any Anos co Re Onns 41 65 3 56 49 
ES aN de ls A 2 eR LG 35 45 30 25 34 
PN MED ited Me Menta aces 26 37 28 35 32 
Oty AR LOLA Ae hob eis tei 87 87 81 85 85 
Balai) 9c) Eh ape utanan w 04 29 25 28 21 
MiP en VE Te te chit e 45 54 36 53 47 
SC dae Aad W, Eakakie aio LL LG 22 40 09 34 26 
EIN rte MMA eee 70 79 62 80 73 
ye heene tr liibir an oda OF eke 18 06 29 12 
MI ands Viti ee a 23 28 wd 32 24 
A ORC OLE era ntwic ana 60 63 59 50 58 
Te) WP \\ SPOURHE a), sie eb 03 18 04 13 09 
Vit ang atale ew sn 32 49 27 39 37 
Ue Se SMILE kare ait 27 25 17 30 25 


Total and Spelling....... 02 30 23 32 22 
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Bonser concludes that the tests “are valid measures of sev- 
eral phases of that complex capacity we call reasoning ability. 
Group correlations are so much higher among these tests than 
among those so far produced among mental abilities more varied 
in kind that we are clearly justified in holding them to be tests 
of abilities which are varieties of one general species of 
ability.” 

_Bonser’s coefficients of correlation are all obtained by the 
method of like and unlike signs, and are uncorrected for at- 
tenuation. “ The highest coefficients as shown by the averages, 
are, in their order, that for tests III and IV, the two forms of 
controlled association,—completing sentences and opposites— 
53; that for tests IV and V, the opposites and the selection of 
reasons in one of the tests in selective judgment, 49; that for 
V and VI, the two tests in selective thinking, 47; and that for 
III and VII, controlled association and interpretation of poems, 
45. By correction these would all be raised to above 75, those 
for III and each of the others approaching 100 very closely.” 
This last statement is made on the ground of a few coefficients 
of correlation that have been corrected by two different methods, 
and it must be remembered of course that this is only a rough 
estimate. However, the general fact that the correlations of the 
different tests of selective thinking with one another are rela- 
tively very high, is in accord with our results as shown in Tables 
IX, X, and XIV. 

Bonser further concludes that “the results here derived point 
to the conclusion that the correlations among the abilities here 
tested are a matter of native capacity rather than the result of 
training.” This follows mainly from the facts that, (1) the cor- 
relations on the basis of age are considerably higher than those 
on the basis of grades; (2) from the fact that the median age of 
the best 10 per cent and of the poorest 10 per cent is nearly the 
same, while in the scores obtained in the tests, they differ from 
three hundred to three thousand per cent. Moreover the chil- 
dren had had almost no training in the exact type of problems 
as set, in the opposites test, and in the form of selective judg- 
ment of test V, yet these stand, in this order, in the highest cor- 
relation to the total ability shown for all of the tests—all of 
which suggests that these abilities have not been developed as 
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by-products of school training, but that the results of the tests 
are measures of the native capacity of the children for the ac- 
tivities required in these problems. 

There is however a disturbing factor entering into Bonser’s 
results which is worthy of consideration. It arises from the 
fact that in all tests except that of Opposites, the time element 
was not kept constant for all. All of the pupils were stopped at 
the moment when the first pupil of the room had just finished. 
Bonser does not state the time record in the different rooms, 
nor take it into consideration in scoring the results. Presum- 
ably the pupils in the higher grades would thus get less time 
for the work than those in the lower grades, in so far as the 
time taken by the quickest pupil in an upper grade would be 
less than the time taken by the quickest pupil in a lower grade. 
It would thus appear that Bonser’s results underemphasize the 
superiority of the upper grades over the lower ones. It would 
tend to favor the younger pupils. While it would not affect the 
size of the correlations by grades, it would probably tend to 
raise somewhat,—and certainly to disturb more or less,—the 
correlations by age. How much this disturbance would amount 
to is difficult to say. It would probably be slight. Even grant- 
ing that it would be considerable, however, Bonser’s contention 
that the tests measure native capacity rather than training, 
would still have sufficient to support it in the other arguments 
used, apart from that of the higher correlations by age than by 
grades. This conclusion also is in accord with our results. 

William Brown (11) records the results of a somewhat ex- 
tensive investigation “for the purpose of determining to what 
extent correlation exists between certain very simple mental 
abilities in cases where the individuals experimented upon are, 
as near as may be, identically situated with respect to previous 
practice, general training, and environment; and how closely, if 
at all, these elementary abilities are related to general intellec- 
tual ability as measured by teachers’ judgments, school marks, 
etc. Every effort was made to keep the groups of individuals 
tested as homogeneous as possible; and instead of measuring 
irrelevant factors and ‘correcting’ for them in the later stages 
of the research, the influence of such irrelevant factors was ex- 
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cluded right from the beginning by a rigorous segregation of 
the material, and in other ways. 


“The groups of individuals to which the tests were applied, 
were as follows: 

Group I, 66 boys of a London elementary school, all between 
the ages of II and 12. 

Group IT, 39 girls of a London elementary school, all between 
the ages of 11 and 12. 

Group III, 40 boys of a London higher grade school, all be- 
tween the ages of 11 and 12. 

Group IV, 56 training college students (women), of the same 
year and of approximately the same age. 

Group Va, 35 university students (men). 

Group Vb, 23 university students (women).”’ 


The tests employed were selected “not so much for their 
a priori likelihood of showing inter-correlation, as for their con- 
venience in admitting of application to an entire group of sub- 
jects simultaneously and unobtrusively. The following is a list 
of them: 

I. Crossing through letters e and r in a page of print. 

2. Crossing through letters a, n, o, and s in a page of print. 

3. Crossing through every letter in a page of print. 

4. Adding up single digits in groups of ten. Measurement 
of (a) speed, (b) accuracy. 

5. Bisecting ten printed lines (80 mm. long), and putting in 
one of the points of trisection in each of the ten other lines 
(90 mm. long). 

6. Muller-Lyer Illusion. Measurement of (a) size, (b) 
mean variation. : 

7. Vertical-Horizontal Illusion. Measurement of (a) size, 
(b) mean variation. 

8. Mechanical Memory (permanent), tested by means of 
nonsense syllables. 

g. Memory for poetry. 

10. Combination test (Ebbinghaus mutilated test). 

In the case of groups I and II, recourse was also had to: 

11. Marks for Drawing. 

12. ‘Total school marks. 
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13. Grading for General Intelligence (two independent 
measures ). 

Finally with Groups Va, and Vb, the following test was also 
employed: | 

14. Association-time (uncontrolled). Measurement of rate 
of sequence of ideas called up by a stimulus-word.” 

The author does not seem to appreciate fully the inaccuracies 
which may creep in and influence the results, when the tests are 
given as group tests rather than to each individual separately. 

With the exception of test (9), and in some cases test (8), 
every test was applied twice, the second test being given about 
a fortnight after the first, and at the same hour of the day. 

It is highly probable that the gain in accuracy owing to the 
comparatively large number of subjects in the different groups 
is more than counterbalanced by the tendency to spurious cor- 
relation due to the tests being given as group tests, and by the 
inaccuracies due to the small number of measurements taken. 
However there is still need of considerable diversity of general 
method in investigations in correlation, to insure adequate cor- 
roboration and verification of results. 

Brown’s numerical results are summarized in part in the fol- 
lowing tables: 
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Brown’s RESULTS. PEARSON COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION 
(Top line, Group I; 2nd line, Group IT; 3rd line, Group III) 


p> re >) 
es Vibe La obi > =I 
7) = — 
CGS te eg WA 2/2 
eh Oe Ean aE A ie a a ie 
21 ae fee a ged a= Us te Pea a Ur 
cel VAM et Ee ORCI ig ot AE Ae ORT SOME el 
See et tad ey (et | Rae og. bce 
78 | 45 | 40 | 27 | 59 | 30 | 53 | 00 
Marking er......... 80 |-15 | 00 13 | 00 | 49 00 | 00 
74 | 00 | 00 | 23 |} 35 | 00 | 25 30 | 28 
78 48 | 29 | 28 } 51 | 24 | 21 | 00 
Marking anos....... 80 00 | 20 00 | 00 | 21 27 | 13 
74 10 } 00 | 14 | 20 |-11 | 00 LE 10 
45 | 48 52 | 52 | 40 | 38 | 13 | 15 
Ebbinghaus test... ./-15 | 00 37 -13 |-25 | 00 54 | 43 
00 | 10 28 | 44 | 32 | 00 |} 28 60 } 69 
40 | 29 | 52 49° | 27° | 31 | 14) 10 
Mechanical Memory.| 00 | 20 } 37 -13 |-23 | 00 59 | 55 
00 | 00 | 28 38 | 00 | 00 | 00 40 | 49 
27 | 28 | 52 | 49 41 | 38 | 12 | 13 ; 
Memory of Poetry.. 
3 | 14 | 44 | 38 00 j-11 | 19 60 | 57 
59} 51140] 27] 41] | 13 | 25 | 00 
Addition (Speed)....| 13 | 00 |-13 |-13 24 | 33 00 | 10 
35 | 20 | 32 | 00 | 00 33 | 20 28 | 24 
30 | 24 | 3 31). 38 [138 OO | 41 
Addition (Accuracy) | 00 | 00 |-25 |-23 24 30 00 | 00 
0O |-11 | 00 | 00 |-11 | 33 00 11 | 00 
53 } 21 | 138 | 14 | 12! 25 | 00 00 
Motor (all letters)...| 49 | 21 | 00 | 00 33 | 30 {00 | 13 
25 | 00 | 28 | 00 | 19 | 20 | 00 23 | 32 
00 ; 00 | 15 ; 10 | 13 ; 00 | 41 ; 00 
PStHeMS CIO 2) 16 hse a 2s 
School Marks....... 00 | 27 | 54 | 59 00 | 00 | 00 64 
30 | 17 | 60 | 40 | 60 | 28 | 11 | 23 78 
General Intelligence.| 00 | 13 | 43 | 55 10 | 00 | 13 64 
28 | 10 | 69 | 49 | 57 | 24 | 00 | 32 78 
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Brown’s REsutts. PEARSON COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION 
(Top line, Group IV; 2nd line, Group Va) 


a D> 
S 5 
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+ S ® 
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3 < oD) — a qa 
3 A — s o ae} 
= 8 8 2 =e ier 
& = = a “g ‘3 
Sapa ese peceR RPC chu) 
ca < < = = <x 
Ebbinghaus test............... 53 34 31 
-16 19 19 
Addition (accuracy)........... 53 43 20 
-16 38 —26 39 
Addition (speedy ley eee oe 34 43 18 
19 38 00 37 
Mechanical Memory........... dl 20 18 
ATI eN oe ne aera a fee alte 
19 |- 26 00 18 
ASSOCIA PION TIGL)... 4 caiel nce vals 
33}, 39 37 -18 


The principal conclusions summed up by Brown are: “ The 
correlation between different psychical abilities is not very close. 
Few correlations are greater than .60. 

“The size of the correlation coefficient varies greatly from 
one group of subjects to another. This shows how great is the 
danger of spurious correlation, due to heterogeneity of material, 
in psychical measurements. f 

“ The Combinations-Method of Ebbinghaus is a good measure 
of intellectual ability. It correlates with general intelligence 
almost as closely as scholastic intelligence (school marks) does. 
Mechanical memory correlates fairly closely with intelligence. 

Correlations may be very low even within a set of 
mental tests which appear to measure closely related mental 
abilities, and this when the reliability coefficients are high. Thus 
the correlation between erasing the letters a, n, 0, s, and erasing 
all the letters, is less than three times the probable error in every 
group tested. 

“In homogeneous groups of subjects there is no positive evi- 
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dence of the existence of one ‘ central factor’ to which the cor- 
relations between the individual mental abilities may be regarded 
as due.” 

CONCLUSIONS 

A—As to method: 

In general we have found it highly instructive to calculate 
correlations with two contrasting, selected groups, and also with 
the groups combined. The correlations obtained in one group 
can then be used to check up correlations obtained in the other 
groups. In this way, too, we get a far more accurate idea of 
the true amount of the correlations among abilities, for people 
in general. It also shows that cases that have been previously 
interpreted as giving negative correlations, would in all proba- 
bility have given small positive correlations if the group chosen 
were representative not of a selected group, but of people of 
all degrees of mental ability chosen at random. In fact, there 
appear to be few if any negative correlations. 

Much labor has been spent upon the correction of Pearson 
coefficients of correlation’ by means of the Spearman formula. 
The gain in accuracy thus secured does not seem proportionate 
to the amount of time spent. It would be productive of greater 
results to spend more time in getting as accurate and reliable 
records as possible of each individual’s ability in each test, so 
that correction on an extensive scale would not be necessary, 
since in any case correction is valid only when the reliability of 
the records themselves is fairly high. 

B—As to facts: 

The most important results are probably the quantitative ones 
presented in Tables IX, X, and XIV, summarizing the correla- 
tion of each test with each of the other thirteen tests used. 

We find justification for the common assumption that there © 
is close inter-relation among certain mental abilities, and conse- 
quently a something that may be called ‘ general mental ability ’ 
or ‘general intelligence’; and that on the other hand certain 
capacities are relatively specialized, and do not necessarily imply 
other abilities except to a very limited extent. 

Of the six varieties of capacity tested, in so far as the tests 
used are representative of them, we find that those most inti- 
mately related to other abilities are (a) selective thinking, (b) 
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memory and association, (c) quickness and accuracy of percep- 
tion, (d) motor control, (e) sensory discrimination, each in 
the order named. 

This in turn throws light upon the question as to what con- 
stitutes “general intelligence. This is a broad term, and may 
be subject to some variation in interpretation. Our Good group 
may not be exactly representative of general intelligence as ex- 
hibited in occupations and callings of a different order from that 
required in leadership in the teaching profession or in an educa- 
tional career. We must also acknowledge limitations in the num- 
ber and variety of tests used. However, subject to these limita- 
tions, we find that ‘ general intelligence’ implies the different 
abilities tested in the relative order stated in the above para- 
graph—abstract thinking in very high degree, memory and as- 
sociation in less degree, etc. 

We find no justification for the view that ‘ general intelli- 
gence’ is to be explained on the basis of a hierarchy of mental 
functions, the amount of correlation in each case being due to 
the degree of connection with a common central factor. 

Finally we find that ‘ general intelligence,’ as commonly under- 
stood, can be measured with a high degree of accuracy by the 
use of certain of the tests. In fact, an hour so spent in 
testing an individual gives us a very significant indication of 
his ‘ general intelligence’ as the term is commonly understood 
and used by well educated people. The time seems not far dis- 
tant when we shall be able to say to a student: “ Such and such 
is the order of general mental capacity that we may expect of 
you at the present time. If you do not attain to such and such 
a standard of efficiency, it will be due to other causes than lack 
of mental capacity.” 

It would not be difficult to improve at least five of the tests 
used, viz., Hard Opposites, Ebbinghaus test, Easy Opposites, 
Learning Pairs and Recognizing Forms, to administer them in 
such a way as to make them satisfactory in reliability, and to 
secure norms of performance in each of them. These norms 
could then serve as a basis for comparison, enabling us to se- 
cure important information as to significant phases of the gen- 
eral mental capacity of any individual, which would be of great 
practical value to a prospective employer, or to those directing 
the educational career of the person in question. 
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APPENDIX 


The tests used, the names used in this monograph to designate 
them, and the directions given, in brief, in administering them 
were as follows: 


Test Loe Lesine 
I, a. As quickly as you can, mark all the A’s. 
se b. 66 66 ce 6é B’s. 


GWBTBVKIKSCSAUEBCIWVABZSMDUBKLWHKHYCGYGK 
NANNCBVBSAKOIUPEKCXVGSTVRIWYBYGKHAZLPBYO 
and 15%4 lines more of the same sort. 


Test II. “Geometrical Forms” Test. (See Fig. 1, A.) 
II, a. As quickly as you can, mark all the hexagons with the point up, 


thus: () 


II, b. As quickly as you can, mark all the semicircles with the flat side 
up, thus: © 


Test If. “Scroll Test.” «(See Fig./1, B.) 


III, a. With the fountain pen given, trace the space between the black 
lines as quickly as possible without touching the black. 


III, b. Ditto, going faster or slower than in a, as directed. 
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Test IV. “Easy Opposites” Test. 


IV, a. As quickly as possible give orally a word that means the exact 
opposite of each word in the list. 


IV, b. Ditto with second list. 
IV, c¢. ; Ny gdebt ye Cech tami 
IV. d. " OMT OUrtE AN. 


IV,a IV, t iVis IV,d 
good stale high day 
outside hot up asleep 
quick dirty wet absent 
tall heavy new brother 
big late soft best 
loud first wider over 
white left wrong big 
light morning yes backwards 
happy much young buy 
false near brave come 
like north winter cheap 
rich open weak broad 
sick in forget dead 
glad sharp wild land 
thin east beginning country 
empty sour straight tall 
war something raise son 
many stay rough here 
above push love less 
friend nowhere noisy easy 


Test V. “ Recognizing Forms” Test. (See Fig. 1, C, D, E and F.) 

V, a, 1 (C of Fig. 1). You may study this for 1 minute; then I shall 
tell you to stop. (The general nature of the test and what was to be done 
by the subject were explained before starting.) 

V, a, 2 (D of Fig. 1). Mark all the forms evxactly the same as those 
seen in V, a, I. (No time limit was required in the marking.) 

V, b, 1 (E of Fig. 1). You may study this for one and a half minutes; 
then I shall tell you to stop. 


V, b, 2 (F of Fig. 1). Mark all the forms evxactly the same as those 
seen in V, b, 1. (No time limit was required in the marking.) 


Test VI. “Memory of Words” Test. 
VI, a. Write down all the words in the list that you 
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after hearing them read once. 
VI, b. Ditto with second list, VI, b, etc. 


II5 


can remember 


Via Vib Wie VIi,d 
picture knife mouse whisper 
silly window bank Columbus 
unless peacock disease necessary 
lizard brass cheap laugh 
book Weary country dictionary 
pain rich study cane 
island vine tooth key 
tin servant musician doctor 
literature pinch pie boat 
axe wheel building enough 
run hammock fruit walking 
tomato horn weapon rent 
tired pitiless spider earth 
frost crack mountain canvas 
wide beef shallow carpet 
Indian glue window steam 


Test VII. “Learning Pairs.” (See Fig. 2.) 

Study VII, a, 1, for one minute so that when VII, a, 2, is given, you 
can write down the corresponding word. Similarly with VII, b, 1 and b, 2. 
Similarly with VII, c and d (except that one and a half minutes were 
allowed for study instead of one minute). For Fig. 2, the lists of pairs 
are given in order, 


Test VIII. “Memory of Passages.” 


Write down all that you can remember of the substance of the passage 
after hearing it read once. 


VIII, a, Memory of Passages 


It isn’t necessary to read a book in order to be happy with it. Ona 
steamer or in a hammock you simply have to have the book in your lap 
or close at hand, with the paper-cutter and pencil. It must be the sort of 
book you like. You open it and read the table of contents. A deep peace 
fills your soul. Here is this delicious book and the whole day, both yours. 
You lean back to think of books by these men and by others that you 
already know and love. Memory brings you one beautiful picture after 
another. 


VIII, b, Memory of Passages 


Thirty-two passengers were injured, none of them seriously, by the 
derailment of the Chattanooga and Washington Limited train on the 
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Southern Railway, thirty miles south of Charlottesville, and just north 
of Ryan’s Siding, Virginia, early to-day. A broken rail was the cause of 
the accident. 

The entire train composed of a baggage car, day coach and three sleep- 
ers, left the track, the sleepers being almost destroyed by fire. A special 
train was quickly made up and proceeded to this city with all the passen- 
gers of the Limited. The wreck blocked the track for several hours, all 
trains meanwhile being detained. 


VIII, c, Memory of Passages 


Langford of the Three Bars, as the title suggests, is a story of the West 
depicting cowboy life. The scenes are in South Dakota of the time of the 
“rustlers,” who cared for neither the interference of man nor law. The 
action turns round the Three Bars Ranch, which is run by Paul Langford, 
“a man—a godlike type with his sunny hair and his great strength,’ whose 
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object it is to do away with the cattle thieves headed by Jesse Black. He 
is aided by Gorden, the county attorney, and Jim Munson, a real cowboy. 


VIII, d, Memory of Passages 

One morning a couple of Springs ago, if any of your readers had chanced 
this way, they might have seen me coming from the vineyard with two 
bluebirds, one in each hand. The birds were well and vigorous and en- 
tirely unharmed. If questioned I might have explained that I went down 
into the vineyard and picked the birds up off the ground, where they had 
_the full possession of their wings, and that there are times when it is not 
difficult for me to do such things. These birds were of the species known 
as the Least-flycatcher, or Chebeck Bird. 


Test IX. “ Drawing Lengths.” 

1. To the right of 1, draw in succession three lines each equal in length 
ta 1. You may add to, or take away from, the line you have drawn, as 
much as necessary in order to get it the required length. 

Similarly with lines 2 and 3. (Lines 1, 2 and 3 were 100, 75 and 50 
millimeters long respectively.) 


Test X. “Estimating Lengths.” 

Which line is the longer? (Two lines drawn end to end horizontally 
on a long piece of white card-board were shown.) In case of the first 
8 lines thus shown on the card-board, one line was 108 mm. in length, 
and the other 100 mm. In case of the second set of 8 pairs of lines, one 
line was 106 mm. and the other 100. In the third set, one was 104 and the 
other 100; and in the fourth set one was 102 and the other 100 mm. The 
whole test was then repeated. 


Test XI. “ Adding.” 
Add the ten sums in XI, a, as quickly and accurately as you can, writing 


down the results as you get them. 
Similarly with XI, b. 


XIa. Addition 


17 26 27 72 23 
42 51 24 13 47 
38 47 83 39 86 
91 82 19 81 54 
54 63 45 26 36 
17 42 38 91 36 
26 ol 47 82 26 
27 24 83 19 45 
72 14 39 62 63 
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XIb. Addition 


41 53 67 78 86 
52 67 86 37 32 
86 34 23 96 44 
23 78 45 72 36 
35 19 67 23 68 
45 52 19 45 23 
13 86 78 67 92 
68 23 67 78 36 
77 35 23 37 68 
e 86 67 86 96 39 


Test XII. “ Hard Opposiies.” 

Write as quickly as you can beside each word in the column a word 
that means the exact opposite of it. Do the best you can with each word 
rather than leave the space blank. 


XII, b 
serious 
grand 
clumsy 
to win 
to respect 


frequently 


to lack 
apart 
stormy 
motion 
forcible 
to float 
straight 
to hold 
after 
unless 
rough 
to bless 
to take 
exciting 


Hard Opposites 


XII, a 
vertical 
ignorant 
rude 
simple 
deceitful 
stingy 
permanent 
over 
to degrade 
weary 
to spend 
to reveal 
genuine 
level 
broken 
wild 
part 
past 
permit 
precise 


XII, d 
succeed 
strict 
tardy 
sleepy 
suspicious 
rigid 
suave 
sinful 
conservative 
refined 
pride 
despondent 
imaginary 
beautiful 
injurious 
diligent 
sell 
sure 
active 
venturesome 


Test XIII. “Completing Words,” or “ Ba-test.” 
As quickly as possible, add any letter or letters to each syllable in the 


list, so as to make it a complete word. 


XII, c 
tender 
animated 
proficient 
impoverish 
cruel 
generous 
haughty 
silly 
insignificant 
disastrous 
miser 
result 
hindrance 
strength 
innocent 
busy 
remember 
increase 
preserve 
belief 
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‘ Completing Words 


a. b. eC; d. 
ba be bi bo ab ea ic ao 
ca ce ci co ac eb id ob 
da de di do ad ec ig oc 
fa fe fi fo af ‘ed il od 
ga ge gi go ag ef im of 
ha he hi ho al el in ol 
T2 je ji jo am el it om 
la ke ki lo an em is on 
ma le li mo ap en it op 
na me mi no ar ep iv or 
pa ne ni po as eq um os 
ra pe pi ro at er un ot 
sa re ri sO au es up ou 
ta se si to va ev ur OV 
va te ti vo - aw ex us ow 


Test XIV. “Ebbinghaus Mutilated Text.’ 


(The subject was first shown what was to be done on a sample sheet 
similar to the ones given below.) 

Fill in each blank with the word that will make the best sense. Do the 
work as well and as quickly as you can. Put only one word in each blank 
space. 


Test XIV, a. Ebbinghaus Mutilated Text. 

Park Hill on the Hudson offers you a solution of the home problem 
to-day. No home seeker or investor can afford to ignore its claims. 
Escape the wear and tear of the city’s noise and rush in this open air para- 
dise, just at the city’s edge, in all respects an ideal home location for your- 
self and family. 

There are cottages containing every improvement waiting for you to 
step 7m and make yourself comfortable. It not only commands the most 
beautiful view around New York but is protected for all time against 
intrusion. Choice lots now selling on very easy terms. 


Test XIV, b. Ebbinghaus Mutilated Te-xt. 

We believe we can prove to you that this investment is so secure and 
the dividends so sure, that it justifies you im withdrawing money from 
the Savings Banks, where it is earning 314% and putting it in our busi- 
ness where it will earn 7%. We are a New England enterprise, managed 
by New England men, and we have behind us a record of fourteen years 
of unbroken success. Whether you have much or little you cannot afford 
to let slip this opportunity of doubling the income from your savings. 
Prompt action in this matter will repay you well. 


Test XIV, c. Ebbinghaus Mutilated Te-t. 


On the contrary, it didn’t cost me a dollar. In fact, though at times 
I have found myself possessed of considerable sums of ready money, I 
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have never been a man of property in the strict sense of the word. I 
abandoned my profession, the law, as I did not find its practice so lucra- 
tive as I had hoped. For some years thereafter I travelled largely on the 
Mississippi River. It was the decline in steamboating and the adoption of 
less leisurely methods of travel that cut'into my income and forced me 
to come North and. engage in trade. 


Test XIV, ¢d. Ebbinghaus Mutilated Text. 


The occult in everyday affairs is the theme of this new book by Robert 
Chalmers. Opening one of the thrilling stories of which the volume is 
composed is the tale of some awful mysterious happening, some super- 
natural event beyond the power of material reasoning of mortal man to 
explain, which comes into the life of some ordinary, everyday man. The 
opening chapter tells of a dinner given to.a man deeply versed in occult- 
ism by his American friends. To these he gives many hints and sugges- 
tions of momentous things which he can plainly see waiting for them in 
the future. 


Test XIV, e. Ebbinghaus Mutilated Text. 


I asked the slovenly, but cheerful female who answered the bell for 
the landlady; wondering the while what I should say when I was asked 
for references. The merriment had not been called forth by anything 
amusing in my appearance, as my vanity had feared, but by a story which 
a man sitting at the head of the table was just finishing. The only vacant 
chair in the room was beside him, and, rather awkwardly, for I felt that 
they were taking my measure, I made my way toward it. As I sat down 
he greeted me with a polite bow. 


Test XIV, f. Ebbinghaus Mutilated Te-t. 


If we are perfectly well, thoroughly sound, we need not be depressed. 
The perfectly healthy animal fas no worries. The remedy has already 
been indicated. Regretfully it is so simple that very few people take the 
trouble to apply it. When it is clearly and widely recognized that worry 
is stupid, that its cure is simple where there is no organic trouble, worry 
will cease. Worry is simply a form of what for the sake of a nice large 
word, is called “ neurasthenia,”’ nerve-depletion. 

Given plenty of recreation, plenty of fresh air, and the normal man will 
not worry. 


Test XIV, g. Ebbinghaus Mutilated Tet. 


We confess to something of sympathy with the correspondent who 
hinted yesterday that when children are run over and killed by automo- 
biles, the fault is not always that of the automobilist, but sometimes rests 
in some measure on those who do not teach their children to avoid un- 
necessary danger. It is a plain fact, of course, that public highways are 
for the use of the whole population, and that the automobilist is under 
every obligation to keep the limitations of his rights and privileges in 
mind as he goes along, but the road is his as well as other people’s. 
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Test XIV; h. Ebbinghaus Mutilated Text. 


A law in defence of property rights in the broadest sense if observed 
would almost abolish international conflicts. Gentlemen do not fight with 
fists in money differences nor do they refer them fo courts of honor. Civil 
courts are for that purpose and are as useful for nations as for men. 
The sanction of international law must be merely moral, for a long time 
at least. But in order that there should be any moral sanction there must 
be a moral code. The principles of swch a code are deducible from 
treaties to which nations have set their hands and seals. 


Test XV. “ Absurdities.” 


As quickly as possible mark each sentence that contains an absurdity 
or impossibility. For instance, if a sentence stated or implied that ordi- 
nary lead was floating on water, mark such a sentence as impossible or 
absurd. Do not mark the sentences that contain no absurdity or imposssi- 
bility. 

Test XV, a. Absurdities. 


1. Though armed only with his little dagger, he brought down his 
assailant with a single shot. 

2. Silently the young dude hurried on, in spite of the darkness, and 
went splash into a puddle on the roadside. 

3. Having reached the goal I looked back and saw my opponents still 
running in the distance. 

4. While walking backwards he struck his forehead against a wall, and 
was knocked insensible. 

5. Offended by his obstinate silence, she refused to listen to him further. 

6. With his sword he pierced his adversary who fell dead. 

7, The one-armed cripple was attacked by a dog, which seized his 
wrist, but he pushed it off with the other hand. 

8. While forcing my way through the crowd, I came suddenly upon an 
old friend. 
Test XV,b. Absurdities. 

1. The dogs pursued the stag through flower gardens in full bloom. 

2. The storm which began yesterday morning, has continued without 
intermission for three days. 

3. That day we came in sight of several icebergs that had been entirely 
melted by the warmth of the Gulf Stream. i 

4. While sharpening his three-bladed knife, my cousin cut his middle 
finger. 

5. My friend pointed out the North Star clearly visible on our right as 
we walked briskly eastward in the moonlight. 

6. The red haired girl, standing in the corner, is taller than any of her 
brothers, 

7. The two towns were separated only by a narrow stream, which was 
frozen over all winter. 

8. Fearing that he might waken her patient by his impudent talk, the 
nurse gave the detested dummy what he wished. 
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Test XV,\c. Absurdities. 

1. After dressing herself carefully and elaborately, she descended to 
the breakfast-room, only to find it deserted. 

2. Preferring a tarnished reputation to the probability of becoming a 
corpse for the rest of his life, the young soldier took to flight. 

3. Upon very careful testing it has been found that a pint of cream 
weighs slightly more than a pint of milk. 

4. The old soldier energetically shouldered his crutch like a gun, as 
he talked by the fireside. 

5. In the busiest sections of New York City, cheap houses, like rare 
jewels, are scarce and expensive. 

6. In the ruins of.an ancient Roman city there has recently been dis- 
covered a small skull believed to have been that of Pontius Pilate when 
he was about ten years old. 

7. We serve hot and cold lunches on rae minutes’ notice, to first and 
second class passengers. 

8. In my excitement I caught a glimpse of the sharp features of my 
enemy, who had just passed around the corner. 


Test XV, d. Absurdities. 


1. Our horse grew so tired that finally we were compelled to walk up 
all the hills. 

2. The hands of the clock were set back, so that the meeting might 
surely close before sunset. 

3. In some states there is a law forbidding a man to marry his widow’s 
sister. 

4. ~Don’t go to unreliable real estate offices to be swindled, come in here. 

5. Owing to the lack of ready money, the shrewd financier was unable 
to take advantage of the rare bargains then offered. 

6. Travellers who cannot read should be directed to sources of reliable 
information by signs printed in conspicuous places along the roads of 
travel. 

7. With wrapt attention, though the audience was immense, the orator 
listened to the crowd addressing him. 

8. Our office boy has bean coming early of late, for he was often be- 
hind before, because his watch was slow. 
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